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Introduction 



Work-Based Learning (WBL) Is an effective approach in delivering career and technical 
education and training to youth with (inabilities. The WBL approach provides these services 
in comnsuniry workplace settings rather than in conventional school environments. Because 
WBL activities take place in workplace settings, they must comply with the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) administered through the U.S. Department of Labor and 
state labor laws. 

The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act Amendments of 1997 and policy guide- 
lines adopted by the U.S. Departments of Labor and Education encourage the operation of 
WBL programs. Amendments to the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) 
require transition services planning and implementation for youth with disabilities; U.S. 
Departments of Labor and Education guidelines ensure that these services can be delivered in 
workplace settings according to the FLSA. 

This Handbook for Implementing a Comprehensive Work-based Learning Program According 
to the Fair Libor Standards Ait provides guidance to schools operating WBL programs and 
encourages the adoption of WBL programs by schools not presently using diis approach. By 
following the information and examples in this handbook, schools can proceed with confi- 
dence to operate effective WBL programs consistent widi the FLSA. 

The handbook has three sections. Section one introduces the events and actions leading to 
the development of WBL and guidelines promoting this approach consistent w ith the FLSA. 
Section two presents answers to the questions most frequently asked by school personnel in 
carrying out WBL programs compliant with the FLSA. Section three describes the WBL ex- 
periences of eight students ages 14-21. Sample forms, agreements, and supporting documen- 
tation required under IDEA and FLSA are included in dicse examples whenever possible. 

Appendices to the handbook provide additional resource information including: (a) 
regional offices and personnel of die U.S. Department of Labor Wage and Hour Division 
providing assistance with FLSA requirements, (b) organizations involved in planning and 
delivering transition services to youdi widi disabilities, and (c) information on Supplemental 
Security Income Work Incentives available to transition-age youth with disabilities. 
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The Goal of Productive Employment for All Youth 

The Work-Based Learning (WBL) Approach to 
Productive Employment for Youth With Disabilities 

• Career ENploration 

• Career Assessment 

• Work-Related Training 

• Cooperative Work Experience 



Requirements of the FLSA Related to WBL 

• The FLSA and WBL Career Exploration, Career Assessment, and 
Work-Related Training Components 

• The FLSA and WBL Cooperative Work Experience Component 
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The Goal of Productive 




In 1990. the U.S. President and state governors adopted six ambitious national education goals. These goals apply 
to all youdi. They require that all students leave school literate and with the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and be able to exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. Foremost among 
these goals is access to productive employment in our modern economy, whether immediately following secondary 
school or after further postsecondary study. 

To support these goals, preparation for employment must become a focal point of every student s educational 
program. This is especially true for youth with disabilities. Congress underscored this need by including transi- 
tion services requi rements in the IDEA Amendments of 1990, and most recendy in the 1997 IDEA Amendments 
(IlL 105-17). and the IDEA 1998 final regulations. ITtcse actions serve as an impetus for schools to intensify their 
efforts to prepare youth with disabilities for productive employment and ocher post school, adult-living objectives. 
Required transition services arc described in IDEA 1997 as: 

A coordinated let of activities for a student with a disability that is designed within an outcome-oriented pro- 
cess , that promotes mote merit from school to post school activities , including postsecondary education , vocational 
training , integrated employment (including supported employment), continuing and adult education . adult 
services, independent living, or community participation; is bdsed on the individual students needs , taking into 
account rise students preferences and interests; and includes instruction, related services , community experiences, 
the development of employment and other post s drool adult-living objectives, and if appropriate, acquisition of 
daily-living skills and functional vocational evaluation. 

Recent studies reinforce the need to strengthen the connection between education and employment. For ex- 
ample, a national longitudinal transition study of special education students found that enrollment in occupation- 
ally oriented career and technical education programs was significantly related to a lower likelihood of youth with 
disabilities dropping out of school, and that youth who took career and technical education during school or had 
work experience as part of their educational program were more likely to be employed after high school. Research 
supports the value of a functional skills approach to curriculum and training for youth with disabilities. This in- 
volves teaching the skills needed to enhance independent adult living in community settings. 

Career and technical education has long been an option for preparing youth with disabilities for productive 
employment. However, most of these programs in the past relied heavily on simulated work experience in class- 
room sellings. This approach has not led to productive employment in integrated work environments for many 
students. In fact, the outcome often has been sheltered employment in segregated work settings. The skills ac- 
quired through classroom or simulated work experiences do not generalize to typical work settings, and therefore 
do not meet the goal of post school productive employment for youth with disabilities. When career and technical 
education and training occur primarily dirough classroom or simulated settings, youth with disabilities do not 
acquire social skills normally built through interactions with colleagues and coworkers. These skills are critical to 
long-term employment success. 
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Work-Based Learning (WBL) is an effective approach to employment preparation for youth with disabilities. 

WBL delivers career and technical education and training to yuuth widi disabilities in workplace settings rather 
than in typical school settings. Students aged 14 years or older engage in nonpaid career exploration, career assess- 
ment, and work-related training experiences to identify their career interests, assess their employment skills and 
training needs, and develop the skills and attitudes necessary for paid employment. After such instruction, stu- 
dents engage in paid cooperative work experience. 

There are four distinct components to the WBL approach: career exploration, career assessment, work-related 
training, and cooperative work experience. Students often progress sequentially through all four components. 
However, some students participate in only one or two components before moving to cooperative work experi- 
ence, depending on dicir instructional needs. 

Career Exploration 

The career exploration component exposes students briefly to a variety of work settings to help them make deci- 
sions about future career directions or occupations. The exploration process involves examining interests, values, 
beliefs, and strengths in relation to the demands and other characteristics of work environments. This occurs most 
often through worksite field trips, job shadowing, guest speakers, and career mentorship. Through career explora- 
tion, students gain information by watching work being performed, talking with employees, and actually trying 
out work under direct supervision of school personnel. Exploration enables students to make choices regarding 
career or occupational areas they wish to pursue. The student, parents, worksite employees, and school personnel 
use this information to develop transition planning in the students Individualized Education Program (IEP). 

Career Assessment 

The career assessment component leads to individual training objectives for a youth with a disability. Career as- 
sessment activities may include bur arc not limited to computerized assessments, career and technical education 
classes, career mentorship, service learning projects, volunteering, and extended observation. In this WBL compo- 
nent, the student undertakes work assignments in various business settings under the direct supervision of school 
personnel and employees. Assessment data arc systematically collected detailing the students interests, aptitudes, 
special needs, learning styles, work habits, behavior, personal and social skills, values and attitudes toward work, 
and work tolerance. The student rotates among various occupational settings corresponding to the student's range 
of employment preferences as situational assessments arc completed by school personnel and worksite employees. 
As a result, students sdcct work settings in which they can best pursue career or occupational areas matching their 
interests and aptitudes. Future training objectives arc matched with these selections. These training objectives 
become a part of the student's subsequent IEP. 

Work-Related Training 

The work-related training component of WBL places the student in various employment settings for nonpaid 
work experiences. The student, parents, and school personnel develop a detailed, written training plan, which 
indudes competencies to be acquired, method(s) of instruction, and procedures for evaluating the training experi- 
ence. Training is dosdy supervised by a representative of the school or a designated cmploycc/supcrvisor. The 
purpose of this component is to enable students to develop the compcicndes and behaviors needed to secure paid 
employment. As the student achieves the training objectives in a particular employment setting, the student moves 
to other employment environments where additional or related learning and reinforcement of current competen- 
cies and behaviors can occur. (A business providing work-rdated training may derive no benefit from the student. 
If a business docs derive benefit, the nonemployment relationship becomes a paid employer-employee relationship, 
or the student must move to another environment.) 
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Cooperative Work Experience 

A cooperative work experience consists of an arrangement between the school and an employer that uses the work- 
place and its environment to create links between the learning occurring in school and die skills required in the 
workplace. The experience is closely supervised by a representative of the school or a designated employcc/supcrvisor. 
Typically during the cooperative work experience the student attends a class or seminar at the school to reinforce and 
supplement the experience. Paid for work performed in the employment setting, the student may receive payment 
from the employer, from the schools cooperative career and technical program, from another employment program 
operating in the community such as those supported by the Workforce Investment Act, or a combination of these. 
The student is paid the same wage as nondisabled employees performing the same work. In some instances, arrange- 
ments are made by the school and employer through the U.S. Department of Labor Wage and Hour Division to pay 
a special minimum wage called "‘commensurate wage rate" (see “The FLSA and the WBL Cooperative Work Experi- 
ence Component** on page 8 of this section of the handbook for a brief description of these FLSA provisions). 

The school and employer reach a written agreement before die student enters the cooperative work experience. 
This agreement includes a clear stipulation of the student s wages, benefits, and specific individual training plan. 
This agreement may also include follow-along services to ensure die student adjusts to the work assignments and 
improves performance and productivity over time. It is likely that students may engage in several cooperative work 
experience placements as part of their special education experience during school. 

Social Security Work Incentives 

For students receiving Supplemental Security Income (SSI)/Social Security Disability Insurance (SSDI) 
cash benefits and participating in paid employment through WBL. the SSI work incentives program al- 
lows youth with disabilities in transition to retain their benefits while participating in paid employment 
and. in some instances, actually increase their monthly income. Tbc Student Earned Income Exclusion 
(SE1E) can readily be used by youth widi disabilities engaged in the cooperative work experience compo- 
nent of WBL. Other SSI work incentives available to transition-age youth with disabilities are: Impair- 
ment-Related Work Expenses (IRWE); Plan for Achieving Self-Support (PASS); Blind Work Expenses 
(BWE); and Property Essential to Self-Support (PESS).To be eligible to participate in the work incentives 
program, students must first be receiving or eligible to receive SSI/SSDI cash benefits. For information on 
SSI and the work incentives program, contact the Social Security Administration at 1-800-772-1213. 

In addition, the following two manuals previously published by the National Transition Network 
provide information on this topic: 

• Meeting the needs of 'youth with disabilities: Handbook on supplemental security income uork incentives 
and transition students (1998. October). 

• Meeting the needs of youth with disabilities: L\a tuples of students with disabilities accessing SSI tiwrk 
tnc entiies (1999, June). 

See Appendix C of this publication for a brief description of the SSI work incentives available to 
transition-age students. Appendix C also includes an example of a youth with a disability who is partici- 
pating in a cooperative work experience through her school, receiving SSI cash benefits, and accessing die 
Student Earned Income Exclusion work incentive. 
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a o f the FJ.SA Related to WBL 



Because WBL activities cake place in employment settings, these activmcs must comply with the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA). The FLSA is the federal legislation establishing minimum wage, overtime pay, 
record-keeping requirements (i.c., personal employee information, wages, hours), and child labor. Employees arc 
entided to a regular wage of ai least S5.15 (current minimum wage) per hour and overtime pay of at least one and 
one-half times their regular wage for all hours more than 40 in a work week. In states with a minimum wage rate 
higher dian the federal, die higher rate applies. 

In order to promote WBL programs to prepare youth with disabilities for productive, paid employment, the 
U.S. Departments of Libor and Education entered into an agreement in September 1992 and adopted die follow- 
ing Statement of Principle: 

The US. Departments of Labor and Education are committed to the continued development and implemen- 
tation of individual education programs . in accordance unth the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), that will facilitate the transition of students unth disabilities from school to employment witlsin their 
communities. This transition must take place under conditions that will not jeopardize the protections afforded 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act to program participants, employees , employers , or programs providing rehabili- 
tation services to individuals unth disabilities . 



The FLSA and WBL Career Exploration, 

Career Assessment, and Work-Related Training Components 

The Departments of Labor and Education joined this statement of principle with Policy Guidelines governing 
the participation of youth with disabilities in employment settings for career exploration, career assessment, and 
work-related training Youth with disabilities who engage in nonpaid career exploration, career assessment, and 
work-related training activities arc not considered employees of the businesses in which they receive diesc services 
only if they can demonstrate compliance with all of the guidelines below. When schools and employers engaging 
in diese WBL activities with youth with disabilities adhere to all of the following guidelines, they do not violate 
the provisions of the FLSA. The guidelines arc: 

• Participants will be youth with physical and/or mental disabilities for whom competitive employment at or 
above the minimum wage level is not immediately obtainable and who, because of dieir disability, will need 
intensive ongoing support to perform in a work setting. 

• Participation will be for career exploration, career assessment, or work-related training at a worksite placement 
under the general supervision of public school personnel. 

• Worksite placements will be clearly defined components of Individualized Education Programs (lEPs) developed 
and designed for the benefit of each student. The statement of needed transition services established for the ex- 
ploration. assessment, training or cooperative work experience components will be included in the student's I EH 

• Information contained in a student's IEP will not have to be made available; however, documentation as to 
the student s enrollment in the work-based learning program will be made available to the Departments of 
Labor and Education. The student and his or her parent(s) or guardian(s) must be fully informed of the IEP 
and the career exploration, career assessment, or work-related training components and have indicated volun- 
tary participation with the understanding that participation in these components does not entitle the student- 
participant to wages or other compensation for duties performed at die worksite placement. 

• The activities of die student at the worksite do not result in an immediate advantage to the business. The 
Department of Labor looks at the following factors to determine if this guideline is being met: 
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- There h as been no displacement of employees, vacant positions have nor been filled, employees have 
not been relieved of aligned duties, and the students arc not performing services that, although not 
ordinarily performed by employees, dearly arc of benefit to the business. 

- The students are under continued and direct supervision by either representatives of the school or by 
employees of the business. The student receives ongoing instruction and close supervision at the work- 
site during the entire experience, resulting in any tasks the student performs being offset by the burden 
to the employer of providing ongoing training and supervision. 

- Such placements are made according to the requirements of die student's IEP and not to meet the labor 
needs of the business. 

- The periods of time spent by the students at any one site or in any dearly distinguishable job classifica- 
tion arc specifically limited by die IEP. 

• While the existence of an employment relationship will not be determined exclusively on the basis of number 
of hours, as a general rule, cadi component will run exceed die following limitation during any one school year: 

- Career exploration-5 hours per job experienced 

- Career assessment-90 hours per job experienced 

- Work-Related training- 1 20 hours per job experienced 

• Students arc not automatically entitled to employment at the business at the conclusion of their IEP. How- 
ever, once a student has become an employee, the student cannot be considered a trainee at that particular 
worksite placement unless in a dearly different occupation. 

Schools and participating businesses arc responsible for ensuring that all seven of these guidelines arc met. If 
any of these guidelines arc not met, an employment relationship exists, and participating businesses can be held 
responsible for full compliance with the FLSA. 

The FLSA and WBL Cooperative Work Experience Component 

In this WBL component, the youth with a disability is paid for work performed in the employment setting. 
Therefore, an employment relationship exists; the student is an employee and is entitled to the same wages as 
nondisablcd employees performing the same tasks; schools and businesses arc subject to all of the provisions of the 
FLSA, (i.c., minimum wage, overtime pay, record- keeping, and child labor). This is true whether the student is 
paid by the business, school, or a third part)'. 

The FLSA contains several provisions addressing employees who are age 14 and 15. age 16 and older, or work- 
ers with disabilities. These provisions arc described as follows. 

• Youth age 1 4 and 15: Under the FLSA child labor provisions, these students may work in various jobs outside 
school hours no more than three hours on a school day with a limit of 1 8 hours in a school week; no more 
than eight hours on a nonschool day with a limit of 40 hours in a nonschool week; and not before 

7:00 a.m. or after 7:00 p.m.. except from June 1 through Labor Day. when the evening hour is extended to 
9:00 p.m. These students may not work in jobs declared hazardous by the Secretary of Labor. 

• Youth age 16 and 17: Under the FLSA child labor provisions, these students may work anytime for unlim- 
ited hours in all jobs not declared hazardous by the Secretary of Labor. (States often have limited hours for 
students age 16 and 17- The school and employer are responsible for knowing and enforcing the hours. When 
sure rules arc stricter than federal rules, sure rules apply.) 

• 18 is the minimum age for employment in occupations declared Jxa&irdouj by the Secretary ot Labor. For the 
purposes of diis manual, a hazardous occupation is defined as an occupation dial may be detrimental to the 
health and well being of children under 18 years of age or an occupation that may jeopardize their cducation- 
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al opportunities. The rules prohibiting working in hazardous occupations (HO) apply either on an industry 
or an occupational basis no matter what industry the job is in. Parents employing their own children arc sub- 
ject to these same rules. Some of these hazardous occupations have definitive exemptions. In addition, limited 
apprentice/ student-learner exemptions apply to those occupations marked with an asterisk (*). Youth age 18 
and older may be placed in any hazardous occupation if it is devclopmentally appropriate for die youth. 

Hazardous Occupations 

HO 9 1 Manufacturing and storing of explosives. 

HO #2 Driving a motor vehidc and being an outside helper on a motor vehicle. 

HO #3 Coal mining. 

HO #4 hogging and sawmilling. 

HO Power -driven woodworking machines. 

HO $6 Exposure to radioactive substances. 

HO 91 Power-driven hoisting appararuses. 

HO $8* Power -driven metal-forming, punching, and shearing machines. 

HO #9 Mining, odicr than coal mining. 

Meat packing or processing (including the use ot power-driven meat slicing machines). 

Power -driven bakery machines. 

Power-driven paper-product machines. 

Manufacturing brick, tile, and related products. 

Power -driven circular saws, band saws, and guilloune shears. 

Wrecking, demolition, and shipbreaking operations. 

Roofing operations. 

Excavation operations. 



More details about the above listings can be obtained by reviewing the child labor regulations. (Each state 
may have additional restrictions.) For details about statutory changes made in 2004 regarding HO 92 and HO 
#12 please see the fact sheets available on the U.S. Department of labor Web site at htp://wwuuLLg>p/eiM/rtp/ 
cu mp U j nee/ wlyAJ whdfi34. hfm and httpJ/www. dol.gov/eid/regsJcontplsdme/wbdJbdU.htm. 

• Youth age 18 or older may perform any task, whether hazardous or not. (It is also important to consider 
whether the job or occupation is devclopmentally appropriate.) Youth age 16 or 17 may perfottn any non- 
hazardous job. Youth age 14 and 1 5 may not work in the manufacturing or mining industries or in any 
hazardous job. In addition, youth age 14 or 15 may not work in the following occupations: 

- Communications or public utilities jobs; 

- Construct ion or repair jobs; 

- Driving a motor vehicle or helping a driver; 

- Manufacturing and mining occupations; 

- iViwcr-drivcn machinery or hoisting apparatuses other than typical office machines; 
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- Procuring occupations; 

- Public messenger jobs; 

- Transporting persons or property; 

- Workrooms where products arc manufactured, mined, or processed; and 

- Warehousing and storage. 

• A 14- or 15-year-old may work in retail stores, food service establishments, and gasoline service stations. 
However, a 14- or 15-year-old may not perform the following tasks in the retail and service industries: 

- Baking; 

- Boiler or engine room work, whether in or about; 

- Cooking, except at soda fountains, lunch counters, snack bars, and cafeteria counters; 

- Freezers or meat coolers work; 

- Loading or unloading goods on or off trucks, railcars, or conveyors; 

- Meat processing area work; 

- Maintenance or repair of a building or its equipment; 

- Operating, setting up, adjusting, cleaning, oiling, or repairing power-driven food slicers. grinders, 
choppers or cutters, and bakery mixers; 

- Outside window washing, or work standing on a window sill, ladder, scaffold, or similar equipment; and 

- Warehouse work, except office and clerical worL 

• A 14- or 15-year-old may perform these tasks in the retail and service industries: 

- Bagging and carrying customer s orders; 

- Cashiering, selling, modeling, art work, advertising, window trimming, or comparative shopping; 

- Cleaning fruits and vegetables; 

- Clean-up work and grounds maintenance (the young worker may use vacuums and floor waxers, but he 
or she cannot use power-driven mowers, cutlers, and trimmers); 

- Delivery work by foot, bicyde, or public transportation; 

- Kitchen and other work in preparing and serving food and drinks, but not cooking or baking (see 
hazardous jobs); 

- Office and clerical work; 

- Pricing and tagging goods, assembling orders, packing, or shelving; 

- Pumping gas, dcaning and polishing cars and trucks (but die young worker cannot repair cars, use 
garage lilting rack, or work in pits); 

- Wrapping, weighing, pricing, and stocking any goods as long as the young worker docs not work where 
meat is being prepared and docs not work in freezers or meat coolers. 

• Student learners: High-school students at least age 16 who arc enrolled in career and technical education can 
be employed at a special minimum wage rate of not less than 75 percent of die minimum wage (Lc., S3. 86 
under the present S5.15 per hour minimum wage), provided authority is obtained from the Department of 
Labor Regional Office of the Wage and Hour Division for each student before he/shc begins employment. 

• Full-time student program: Full-dmc students working in retail or service stores, agricuhure, or colleges and 
universities can be employed at a special minimum wage of not less than 85 percent of the minimum wage 
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(i.c., $4.38 under ihc present $5.15 per hour minimum wage). Employers must first obtain a certificate from 
the Department of Labor Regional Office of the Wage and Hour Division. lilts certificate also limits the 
number of hours a student may work to 8 hours per day and no more than 20 hours per week during the 
school year and 40 hours per week when school is out, and requires employers to follow all child labor laws. 

• Youth minimum wage: Section 6(g) of the FLSA allows employers to pay employees under age 20 a youth 
minimum wage of not less than $4.25 per hour for a limited time period of 90 consecutive calendar days, not 
work days. The 90-day period starts with and includes the first day of work. Where state or local law requires 
payment of a minimum wage higher dian $4.25 an hour for employees under age 20, the higher state or local 
minimum wage rule would apply. A break of service does not affect the calculation of the 90-day period. For 
example, if a student initially worked for an employer over a period of 60 consecutive calendar days during 
the summer and then quits to return to school, the 90-day eligibility period ends for this employee with this 
employer 30 days after hc/she quits (i.c., 90 consecutive calendar days after initial employment). If this same 
student returned later to work again for the same employer, the employer would not be able to pay the stu- 
dent the youth minimum wage. Individuals under age 20 may be paid the youth minimum wage for up to 90 
consecutive calendar days after initial employment by more than one employer. Employers may not displace 
regular employees to hire someone at die youth wage. 

• Workers with disabilities in supported-work programs: Section 14 of the FLSA allows workers with disabilities 
to be employed at wage rates that may be below' the statutory minimum, but wages paid must always be com- 
mensurate with the workers’ productivity as compared to the productivity of nondisablcd workers performing 
the same tasks. To pay a wage rate below the statutory minimum, an employer must obtain a special minimum 
wage certificate from the Department of Labor Wage and Hour Midwest Regional Office (see Appendix A); die 
employer must obtain the certificate before employing a worker with a disability at less than the minimum wage. 

Schools operating WBL programs should not rely solely on the preceding description of the FLSA provisions 
that apply when students participate in the cooperative work experience component of WBL Schools and busi- 
nesses may consult the U.S. Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administration, Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion Regional Office for additional guidance (see Appendix A) and state and local government agencies. 

Widi the issuance of policy guidelines governing the WBL components of career exploration, career assessment, 
and work-related training, the U.S. Departments of Labor and Education have cleared the way for schools to 
launch or expand their WBL programs for youth with disabilities. Several state and local education agencies have 
contacted the Office of Special Education Programs within the U.S. Department of Education with questions 
about applying the guidelines to dicir own WBL programs. The fallowing section of this handbook lists the ques- 
tions most frequently asked about operating WBL programs consistent with the FLSA, and the responses to these 
questions developed by the U.S. Departments of Education and Labor. 
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Questions and Answers 

• Requirements (or Participation 

• Documentation 

• Program Supervision 

• Instructional Programming 

• The Educational Relationship vs. the Employment Relationship 
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Questions and An; 






The U.S. Departments of Libor and Education have policy guidelines chat apply to youth with disabilities in 
nonpaid. nonemployment relationships. A nonpaid, nonemployment relationship may occur as part of die career 
exploration, career assessment, and work-related training components of WBL programs. This section presents many 
questions frequently asked about these guidelines. Each question is followed by an answer developed by the U.S. De- 
partment of Education in collaboration with officials from the U.S. Department of Labors Wage and Hour Division. 

Requirements for Participation 



l. Which students may participate in work-based learning ( WBL ) programs under the policy guidelines for non- 
paid. nonernployrnent relationships? 

All students may participate; however, many states have specific guidelines for special education students 
allowing them to participate in extended WBL activities if it is determined appropriate for them. 



2. How is it determined winch students might need to participate in a WBL program ? 

The determination should be based on the individual student's needs, taking into account the student's 
preferences and interests. WBL would be considered a major change in placement for most students and 
would rrquire a change in the IER The education agency must invite the student to any meetings consider- 
ing transition services or participation in work-related training. 



3. Does the term "physical and mental disabilities ’ mean that students with learning disabilities are excluded ? 

No. Learning disabilities can have their origin in physical or mental disabilities. However, participation in 
WBL programs should not be determined by disability group but rather by individual needs and preferences. 



4. The policy guidelines indicate that nonpaid nonemployment work-related tmining is for individuals for uJ>om 
employment is * hot immediately obtainable. * What does this mean? 

The *not immediately obtainable" language was placed in the guidelines to ensure diat students would not 
have extended placements in the career exploration, career assessment, or work-related training components 
of WBL programs if they were capable of obtaining employment at or above the minimum wage level. 
Work-based learning is an organized set of educational and skill-building activities intended to prepare 
students for paid employment while they are in school. 



5. The guidelines also indicate that work-related training is intended for students who will need "intensive ongoing 
support m to perform in a work setting. Does this mean that it is intended for students with more severe disabilities? 

While work-related training is intended for those students with more severe disabilities, it is appropriate for 
students with low to moderate disabilities when the intent is to move the student to paid employment as 
soon as the student is ready. Assessment of students' needs must be based on skills and behaviors necessary 
to function in a work setting. Examples of ongoing support services include job redesign, job coaching to 
retain employment, environmental adaptations, personal assistance services, transportation, and social-skills 
training (Rehabilitation Act Amendments, S. Rep. 102-357, 1992). 
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6. What vocational options should he available to students who do not need intensive ongoing support ? 

Work-based learning programs arc not intended to replace career and technical education, work study, or 
other vocational training and employment programs. WBL is intended as an option made available to stu- 
dents to expand the capacity of education agencies in assisting each student to achieve employment objec- 
tives. Collaboration with all programs/ agencies can provide a student with the best opportunities. 

Documentation 

7 What type of documentation is needed ? 

It is important that WBL programs document that all participants, including die student, the paient(s) or 
guardian(s). the employer, and instructional staff, understand that: 

- If at any point die WBL activiry is no longer a learning experience and the seven criteria (page 7-8) for 
a nonpaid/voluntccr WBL experience cannot be met. the activity is not a nonemployment relationship; 

- Students arc not entitled to wages or other compensation for the time spent in the learning experience; 
and 

- Students arc not automatically entitled to employment at the worksite at the completion of the WBL 
experience. 

Three types of documentation musi be used to meet the requirements of these guidelines: 

i. An IEP reflecting instruction and training goals and objectives relevant to the work-related 
training experience; 

ii. A written individual training agreement outlining the U.S. Departments of Labor and 
Education requirements listed above and signed by all participants along with attached 
individual training plan; and 

iii. Records of student experience (i.e.. log of hours spent in WBL activities, progress reports, 
observation reports, safety training, and performance evaluations). 

8. Is there any additional documentation needed for the paid cooperative work experience component ? 

Yes, in addition to the documents listed in Question 7above. the following records should be kept on hie: 

- Hours and wage earnings; 

- Copy of the employer s workers’ compensation insurance verification; and 

- A statement of assurance declaring compliance with FLSA and state laws governing working restrictions 
and hazardous occupations. The employer and work-based learning coordinator sign this document. 

9. Do the policy guidelines supersede individual state departments of labor regulations? 

No. WBL programs must comply with both U.S. Department ol Labor regulations and state department of 
labor regulations. Where the two differ, the regulations with the most stringent requirements for protecting 
individuals in work settings must apply. 

10 . U *hat safety regulations apply to students in the workplace? 

The Occupational Safety and Health Act (OS HA) regulations that apply to a workplace also apply to a stu- 
dent participating in any WBL activity, whether nonpaid or paid. All students must be provided workplace 
safety training, protective equipment as required, and health and safety considerations. 
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1 1 . Is special or extra liability coverage for students required for a nonpaid. nonemployment relationship f 

Work-based learning is considered pan of the student s individualized education program. In nonpaid, 
nonemployment relationships, the worksite is perceived as an extension of the school. In other words, the 
student is pursuing instructional objectives in a work setting. Since these students arc not employees, they 
are not eligible for the usual workers compensation or insurance coverage provided to employees. 

If the student's participation in workplace activity can be considered instructional and part of a nonem- 
ployment relationship, then the school may be responsible for liability coverage. Generally, the same insur- 
ance and liability policies that apply to other off-site school experiences (i.c., athletic events, field trips) 
should apply. Each school district must work out their own policies regarding liability. 

12. What liability issues arise when a student is in a paid, cooperative work experience f 

When the student is a paid employee of a business, then the employer is responsible for offering him or her 
the same liability coverage ollered to other employees, including coverage under the employer s workers 
compensation plan. 

13- Do reports have to be made to the US. Department of Labor and/or the US Department of Education f 

No. Reports to the U.S. Department of Labor or die U.S. Department of Education are not necessary. 
However, adequate records documenting your programs compliance with the guidelines for WBL activities, 
particularly nonpaid. work-related training and paid community work experience, must be maintained. In 
the event of a Department of Labor investigation of your program, diis information must be made avail- 
able to the Department of Labor. 

1 4. Can we share information from the WBL program with vocational rehabilitation agenda f 

Yes. Information from the WBL program can be shared with other agencies as long as confidentiality 
procedures arc followed. In fact, rehabilitation services counselors may be actively invulved in die process of 
WBL through consultation or funding. 

75- How should issues regarding confidentiality be addressed ? 

Work-based learning programs should adhere to procedures typically followed regarding confidential 
information. These procedures are outlined in section 300.560-300.577 of the IDEA regulations and arc 
incorporated into both state and local policies and procedures. 

Program Supervision 

16. Wh at is meant by the term 1 under the general supervision* of i public school personnel ? 

This means diat the public school or education agency has primary responsibility for the youth w r ith dis- 
abilities WBL program. Under IDEA, failure to deliver free appropriate educational services constitutes a 
violation of the rights of youdi with disabilities. This places responsibility for ensuring diat WBL ptograms 
meet this mandate on the shoulders of public school personnel. While other agencies or groups may deliver 
these educational services, public school personnel must act as the central agency overseeing the program. 
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17. How should educators document meeting the general supert'isien criteria f 

Educators can document the general supervision criteria by adequately developing the student s IEP and 
the individual training plan. If a third party, such as a community-based rehabilitation program, is used 
to carry out the provisions of die IEP. it should be so noted. The education agency must ensure that these 
guidelines arc fully understood and will be followed by the provider. 

18. What are the implications of the * continued and direct supert'ision m requirement for educators and employers * 

Participation in WBL programs is considered a valid part of a student instructional program. A student 
should be closely supervised by school staff or employees of the business. Direct supervision can include: 

(a) one-to-one instruction, (b) small group instruction, (c) supervision in close proximity, and (d) supervi- 
sion in frequent, regular intervals. Supervision in frequent, regular intervals is permitted when the goal is to 
assess ability to work independently or to demonstrate mastery of an occupational or workplace skill. 

19. Is it necessary for someone to monitor rise undent at all times I 

Students in WBL programs are to be monitored at all times. However, the level of monitoring needed in 
a workplace setting is determined on an individual basis. The various components of WBL could require 
several monitoring strategies depending on the goals and objectives outlined in the IEP. For example, cjxcci 
exploration and career assessment may require closer monitoring than the work-related training component 
when the student is working toward more independence in job performance. 

20 . What educational qualifications and/or certifications must education staff have in order to provide supervision in 
WBL programs as the education agencys representative* 

State and local education agencies must determine the educational qualifications necessary for school staff 
providing superv ision in WBL programs. 

Instructional Programming 

21 . Is a formal career assessment required to determine a student s interests and preferences ? 

A formal career assessment may not bo required to ascertain a student’s preferences and interests if other 
alternatives are appropriate. However, as part of the overall decision-making process, needs for support 
services or assistive technology should be identified. These needs may be determined through ongoing as- 
sessment procedures within the various components of a WBL program. 

22 . Is it necessary that the program follow sequential order (i.e., exploration , assessment, and training )* 

No. WBL activities do not need to follow a prescribed order. Given die nature of a students needs, any 
of the three components may be excluded. The W’BL program, however, must follow logical, generally 
agrred-upon instructional best practices. For example, assessment and exploration usually would not follow 
training in any single job classification. 

23. Is tt necessary that list WBL goals and objectives in the IEP specify exact site placements* 

No. It is possible for the IEP to identify only general goals and objectives to be pursued (eg., job clusters to 
explore, assessments of general work behavior skills, or training in a specific occupation). The IEP should. 
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however, expressly limit the umc students will spend at any one site or in any one job classification. Ad- 
ditional written agreements (i.c., individual training agreements, individual training plans) with parent(s) 
or guardian(s), students, and employers should reflea die exaa location of WBL and document the specific 
nature of the education and training involved. 

24. Does the IEP team have to recomene to approve multiple career explorations. career assessments , work-related 
training, and cooperative work experience I 

No. The transition IEP objectives and goals can be written broadly enough to incorporate these experiences. 

25- What is meant by the phrases ' dearly distinguishable occupation" and * clearly distinguishable job classification 7 

The word occupation refers to a specific profession or career generally engaged in as a source of livelihood. 
Occupation and job classification arc meant to be synonymous. Examples of occupations arc shipping and 
receiving clerk, custodian, and painter. Often occupations are confused with specific work tasks that may 
be integral components of specific occupations. For example, work as a custodian involves sweeping, emp- 
tying trash, and mopping. Each of these work tasks must be considered as part of the clearly distinguishable 
occupation of custodian. If a student has received all allowable hours of nonpaid, work-related training in 
the job of school custodian, she/he should not be moved to a new' site for another experience as a nonpaid. 
office-building custodian. 

26. Given the policy * guidelines, could an employer move students around to different work stations or occupational 
areas not specified in their written agreement l 

No. As stated earlier, general goals and objectives for the student are outlined in the IEP, and w'rittcn training 
agreements and training plans between the student, parent(s) or guardian(s), employer, and school personnel 
detail specific aaivities for the WBL experience. Thus, WBL can be considered a valid educational experience 
under the supervision of school personnel. Employers must fed free to remove students from any work activ- 
ity if they determine dial removal is necessary for safety or other reasons. However, under no circumstances 
should the student be placed in a work station or occupational area not specifically oudined in the written 
training agreement. In the event there is a need for a new worksite or occupation, a new training agreement 
and training plan must be w’rittcn and signed prior to placing a student in the new' worksite or occupation. 

27 . Can students work as volunteers or in sertace teaming in a nonpaid , nonemployment relationship ? 

Yes, however it must be at a public agency site where the intent is to donate their services for the public good. 
These sites indude charitable not-for-profit organizations, governmental agencies, hospitals, and nursing 
homes. Commercial businesses may not have unpaid volunteers. Ihc student must choose to volunteer, all 
participants must agree this is voluntary, and all participants must agree the student is not entided to wuges. 

28. How will students receive academic credits for WBL? 

How students receive academic credit for occupational and work-related skills acquired in WBL programs 
is up to state and local education agencies. Many education agencies allow course credit for these com- 
munity experiences since they hdp students achieve die transitional goals and objectives identified in their 
lEI*s. Generally these experiences include concurrent classroom instruction by qualified personnel at the 
educational agency. Frcqucndy, ihc policy for academic credit in WBL programs will be consistent with the 
one used for career and technical education programs available to the general population. 
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29. Do the policy' guidelines refer to programs under special education and/or career and technical education f 

Ir docs not nutter whether the WBL program is offered through special education or carecr/tcchnica) edu- 
cation. However, participants in WBL programs under the seven criteria (page 7-8) for nonpaid, nonem- 
ployment relationships must be youth with disabilities as defined by the IDEA. 

30. Do the guidelines apply to work during the summer/ 

Yes. These guidelines may apply to summer WBL programs if they are under the general supervision of 
school personnel. Many students have IEPs that call for an extended-year educational program. Other 
students may simply dcct to enroll in summer school. 

The Educational Relationship vs. the Employment Relationship 

31. What it the difference betueen an educational relationship and an employment relationship? 

In an employment relationship such as cooperative work experience or youth apprenticeship, the student 
is providing services that benefit the employer. The student may be completing tasks normally completed 
by regular employees. As a result of the student's work, vacant paid ptxsitions in the business may remain 
unfilled, and regular employees may be displaced or relieved of their normally assigned duties. In an educa- 
tional relationship such as work-related training, the student engages in work tasks as part of an orgmized 
educational activity designed to benefit the student. The guidelines on implementing WBL programs con- 
sistent with the ELSA outline the distinction between an employment relationship and a valid educational 
experience. If a student s involvement in WBL activities constitutes an employment relationship radier 
than part of an organized educational activity, then the participating business or school may be responsible 
for full compliance with the FLSA regulations. This would include compliance with the FLSXs minimum 
wage and overtime pay provisions. 

32. What is ihe distinction between benefit to student versus benefit to employer? 

A number of distinctions have been made between benefit to the employer and benefit to the student 
with regard to WBL programs. Benefit to the employer occurs when the employer recognizes an immedi- 
ate advantage by having die WBL student working on the premises. An immediate advantage is increased 
profitability or production tor the business. Bench t to the student occurs when the WBL program is a valid 
educational experience tor the student. For WBL to represent an educationally valid experience the tallow- 
ing instructional practices should be implemented: 

• Students receive adequate orientation and instruction before performing new tasks. 

• Students' goals and objectives for die WBL program arc clearly defined. 

• Activities in the workplace setting relate directly to students' goals and objectives. 

• Students' activities in die WBL program are closely monitored. 

• Records of students' progress are maintained. 

• ITie necessary support and time for students to develop proficiency at new tasks is provided. 

(In both situations, the student will benefit, however, the most important decisive factor is whether or 
not the employer or business receives any beneht.) 
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33. What is tht educator's role in assuring that regular employees will not be displaced by the student trainee in tire 
uvrkplace* 



The WBL experience must be primarily for the student’s benefit. Also, regular employees muse not be 
displaced or relieved of assigned duties, and vacant positions should not go unfilled. Two strategics arc 
available to educators to ensure this criterion is met. First, the educator can confirm that all panics — the 
employer, the students, and die parent (s) or guardian(s) — understand that students in the WBL program 
must not displace regular employees. A written training agreement documenting this understanding should 
be signed by all involved. Secondly, those who supervise die student at the worksite may observe when 
employee displacement and other violations occur and take steps to correct the situation. 



34. If the activity is ordinarily not performed by employees and yet is beneficial to the business , can the student per- 
form the activity* 

The student should neither perform the activity nor be paid appropriate wages. Although regular employees 
have not been displaced or relieved of assigned duties, the student is still providing services which benefit the 
business. Therefore, an employment relationship exists between the student and the employer. This would 
not be the case if the activity were of no benefit to the employer and consisted of “busywork" designed to 
develop or improve a student's skills. For example, reorganizing materials awaiting shipment into sets of five 
would not constiiutc an employment relationship if die business did not ship the materials in this manner. 



35- Can students accept an offer of paid employment at a worksite where they were placed for work-related training ? 

Yes. Students can accept an offer of paid employment at a worksite where they received inst ruction and 
training. The student would then become an employee of the business, and an employment relationship 
would ensue. This means dial the employer is responsible for full compliance widi the FLSA, including 
minimum wage and overtime pay provisions. 



36. Could the student be paid less than the minimum wage ? 

Yes. Paid employment below the minimum wage rate is permitted when a workers disability impairs dicir 
ability to pertorm the job. ibis special minimum wage rate is based on the productivity of the worker 
with disabilities as compared to the productivity of a worker widiout disabilities. Employers must obtain a 
certificate horn the Wage and Flour Division ot the U.S. Department of Labor authorizing the payment of 
a special minimum wage to youth with disabilities participating in cooperative work experience or staic- 
approved career and technical education programs. Application must be made to the U.S. Department of 
Labor fur authority to employ workers with disabilities at these special minimum wage rates. 
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Case Studies: Examples of Work-Based Learning 
(WBL) Activities 

This section describes the WBL experiences of eight youth with disabilities between ages 14 
and 21. The student examples are grouped according to the WBL component they 
illustrate: career exploration, career assessment, work-related training and cooperative 
work experience. The student examples are based on descriptions of actual students who 
participated in WBL programs in the Washington, DC, area. Names of youth are fictitious 
to protect confielentiality. 

• Career Exploration in Initial Transition Planning in a Rural Community 

• Career Assessment Experience in a Cleaning Services Setting 

• A Work-Related Training Experience in a Hotel Laundry Setting 

• Cooperative Work Experience in a Restaurant Setting 

• Career Exploration in Two Suburban Small Business Settings 

• Career Assessment in a Large Business Setting 

• Work-Related Training in Three Workplace Settings 

• Cooperative Work Experience at Special Minimum Wages 
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Example 1: Career Exploration 




Wanda ii an eighth grader in a small rural community. She is 14 years old. She was identified as having a learning 
disability in second grade and has received special education services since then. Wanda attends the local middle 
school where she is in regular ebsses and receives help from a special education teacher in reading and language arts. 

An 1EP meeting was held in die spring prior to Wandas entry into eighth grade. Wanda, her parents, and the 
other 1EP team members agreed that Wanda was extremely sociable, eager to try new things, and increasingly self- 
r chant. Wandas 1EP goals were primarily in academic areas. 

Wanda was interested in developing an understanding of jobs and careers she might pursue after high school. 
She believed this might motivate her to study more seriously. Wanda and die other IEP team members agreed that 
in five months (approximately the time Wanda would turn 14) her IEP should include the transition component. 



The Transition Component of Wanda’s IEP 

During her lEP/transiuon planning meeting, Wanda indicated that aldiough she did not have specific careers 
in mind, she was interested in animals, music, children, and drawing. Wandas parents said that she does chores 
around the house and follows 5-arul 4-part instructions easily. Wandas fattier is a soft -drink distributor to small 
stores in die area. One of Wandas jobs at home is sorting empty bottles. Her father noticed that she became much 
quicker and more proficient at this task when he began to pay her a penny a bottle. 

Wanda and the IEP team 
decided that Wanda would ^ 

experience a variety’ of careers 
and occupations during the 
remainder of the school year 
to hdp her identify carrcr 
areas she might pursue after 
graduating from school. 



Exploratory Site 
Selection 

Wanda and the IEP team 
members agteed that Wanda 
would begin her career explo- 
ration in the school library 
and cafeteria. School staff 
would also arrange for Wanda 
to observe at the local veteri- 
nary clinic, the school day-caic 
center, and career and techni- 
cal education classes. 

Wanda's special education 
teacher agreed to coordinate 
career exploration activities 
within her IEP/transition 
plan. Tins included arranging 
for Wandas visits to various 
school and community sites. 



Parent Notification of lEP/Transttion Planning Meeting 



Leesfturg County Pubfce School 

10 Man £re*t 
Leesta»Ti. P/O 2QOCO 
|30S| 



12.2004 



Mr. and Mrs. Fred Adams 
Route 222 

Leo: MD 20000 
Dear Mr. arui Mn. Adams 

Hits Inter it cu schedule a meeting to iiirnplnr the transition phoning uimpemenc of 
Wanda's IEP. The purposr uf Wanda i transition plan is to provide ho with work- based 
k anting activities (WBL) cu aunt her in developing career goals and the dulls necessary 
lur ho cu rexh those goals. Typically students will be involved in four phases of WBL: 
1) career exploration, 2) career assessment. 3) work rtdated training: and 4) t 
moth experience. 

Smcr Wanda will suvti be fourteen, me wuuld like to discuss with Wanda and je»u « 
exploration (phase 1 of WBL) opportunities as pan of the transition planning con # 
of* her IEP. Wfe would like tu schedule this discussion for October 10, 2004, at 4:00 p.m. 

Please let me know it dies meeting date will not wurk lor yuu, so we may reschedule it tu 
accommodate yuur schedule. 

Sincerely, 

Brian Goodman, Socaal Education Teacber/Cosc Manager 
Lincoln Middle School 
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documenting Wanda’s experiences, and gathering data from each site manager regarding Wandas reaction ro her 
exploratory observations. The school provided transportation to the off-campus sites. 

Wanda and her parents understood that each of these career explorations was limited to a maximum of five 
hours per experience. Wanda would not be paid for any work performed. The purpose of the exploration was to 
expand Wanda’s understanding of a variety of careers. Her parents agreed to support Wanda in keeping a daily log 
of her activities and to discuss her observations with her throughout the activities. 

The School Cafeteria 

Wanda’s teacher introduced her to the manager of die school cafeteria. Wanda observed the general operations 
of the cafeteria for one hour and asked questions about each phase. She was most curious about how the cooks 
knew how much of each ingredient to use in making large portions. She said she did not want to serve food in the 
cafeteria and have kids ask why she was doing it. During Wandas second visit she watched a cook make meatballs 
and spaghetti. She asked a few questions, but seemed generally uninterested. She confirmed this with the manager, 
her teacher, and her parents. During her third exploratory visit, Wanda measured and mixed the ingredients for 
“tuna surprise.” She required some assistance in measures (pints, quarts, gallons, etc.). 

Wanda's teacher observed her frequendy. She noted that Wanda got along well with the cafeteria staff and 
seemed more interested in socializing than in cooking. Wanda recotded her experiences and reactions in her log 
and discussed them with her teacher and parents. 



The School Library 

Wanda introduced herself to die school librarian, who explained how the library is organized and operated. Wanda 
showed some interest in the library* because of her interest in photography. She was pleased to find that the library 
had a photography section and several related magazines. Wandas next visit was spent watching the librarian and 
the library assistant do a variety of tasks: cataloging books, replacing books on the shelf, and checking books in 
and out. Wanda asked very few questions about this work. The librarian told die teacher that Wanda was much 
more interested in leafing through magazines than participating in library activities. 

On her next visit to die library, Wanda shelved 20 books after arranging diem in alphabetical order by author. 
Both the librarian and her special education teacher noticed that she did this with litde difficulty. During Wandas 
exit interview with die librarian, she expressed bide interest in trying other library tasks. She did become somewhat 
excited when the librarian told her that one of his jobs was ordering books and magazines. She was less excited 

when she found out that die librarian couldn’t 



Wanda’s IEP Transition Goals and Objective 



Gails: 



• 1 mill explore 1 variety of car err opportunities in idioot anil the 
community by wacdiing murk being done, talking with employ 
en. and trying our murk under ray trot her* supervision. 



• I mill parbbpare in my IEP meetings and express pc 
based nn my career aploration t 

Objectives 

• 1 mill talk jpproprurdy with workers and s 

• 1 mill ask questnns about the work in each caress exploration site. 

• I mill express my feelings and preferences about each situation 
wit h my special education teacher and parent*. 

• I mill keep a log ol cadi experience and dismu each une with 
my special education teacher and parents. 



just order books that he liked. Wanda made 
notes about her experiences in her log. In a 
follow-up discussion with her teacher, Wanda 
reported that working in school didn't seem like 
real work. She wanted to sec some real work. 

The Veterinary Clinic 

Wanda’s special education teacher arranged for 
Wanda to spend fixe afternoons at a local xetcri- 
nary clinic. Wanda’s teacher explained the pur- 
poses of these x'isits to the xeterinarian, and she 
agreed to expose Wanda to several experiences. 

The special education paraprofessional ac- 
companied Wanda to the veterinary clinic The 
paraprofessional stayed with Wanda during the 
first observation. On this visit, the veterinarian 
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AttUtant took Wanda on a tour of the clinic and explained the different operations (standard veterinary services* sur- 
gery. grooming, and boarding). The assistant also explained that the veterinarian was a large and small animal doctor 
who was often out of the office on house calls. Wanda was most interested in grooming and caring for die animals. 

Wanda watched dog grooming during her second visit. The veterinarian also had Wanda come into an examin- 
ing room to observe a routine checkup of a cat. Wanda asked if the shoes hurt die cat. W r anda and the doctor had 
a long conversation about administering drugs to animals. 

When the paraprofcsstonal came to pick up Wanda after her third observation, she found Wanda cleaning dog 
kennels. The paraprofessional learned that the doctor was on a house call and the assistant instructed Wanda to 
dean the kennds. Wanda didn't seem to mind. But when the paraprofessional reported this to the special educa- 
tion teacher, the teacher telephoned the veterinarian to explain that cleaning the kennels was not an appropriate 
activiry for Wanda. The doctor agreed. On her last observation Wanda and die paraprofessional accompanied the 
veterinarian on a house call to examine a horse. Wanda was afraid of the big animal. She reported in her log that 
it was “fun" to be around the dogs and cats, but didn't think she wanted to be a veterinarian or a veterinarian's as- 
sistant. She did express interest in how animals arc trained. 



The Graphics Arts Class 

Leesburg High School offers a range of career 
and technical education (CTE) programs. 
One of these is a three- year program in graph- 
ic arts. Wanda spent two afternoons observing 
the activities in this CTE program. At first 
she watched students selecting color combina- 
tions to highlight a magazine ad. Then, at the 
teachers invitation, she joined a small group 
choosing color combinations. Wanda report- 
ed in her log that she enjoyed the activity and 
believed she was good at picking the colors. 
The graphic am teacher told Wanda’s middle 
school teacher that Wanda had no trouble 
working with the high school students. 



Parent Notification of Career Exploration Sites 



The Day Care Center 

Wanda spent three mornings in the day care center operated by rhe high sdiooL The center cares for die children 
of high school students and other young children in the community. During her first visit. Wanda observed a 
structured play activity with die four and 
five year olds. During her second observa- 
tion, Wanda participated in a play activiry by 
handing out materials and helping children 
put on their smocks. The preschool teacher 
reported that Wanda seemed to like the older 
children, but was uncomfortable around 
the infants. She had no interest in chang- 
ing diapers. During Wandas last visit to the 
day-care center she lost interest and spent her 
rime playing with a group of toddlers having 
a r ca party. Wanda reported in her log that 
she liked most of the children and wondered 
if a job like that paid very much. 
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following our disetmioru and the development of the transition cnen- 
pnnent of Wanda's IET. the following career exploration sites have been 
identified: 

• School cafeteria: 3 one hour observations 

• School library: 3 one-hour observations 

• Lresrown Animal Cli n i c 3 one-hour observations 

• Leesburg High School Day Cate Center: 3 one-hour observations 

• Leesburg High School graphic arts class 2 one-hour observations 
The purjvue of the worksite activities is to allow Wanda to experience a va- 
riety of work situations ind settings. Eads career exploration site is limited 
to no more than five hours per worksite. Wanda will be under the supcni 
linn of school staff (either a teacher or a paraprofessional on all job sites). 

Enclosed is a Work- Based Learning Nonpaid Training Agreement. which 
includes participation in career exploration activities. Please read it and. 
if you agree, sign and return to the school. 

Sincerely. 

Brian Goodman, Special Education Teacher 
Lincoln Middle School 
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Ubrkiitc/Supcrrbor Responsibilities Are Toi 

• Provide ihe student with An occupational experience of educational value appropriate to the students I EP/ transition plan. 

• Assure the student is doteiy supervised at the work-based learning site. 

• Provide evidence of general liability insurance coverage for visitors, volunteers, and non paid, work based teaming activities. 

• Instruct the student in the competencies identihed in the training plan provided and document the student's progress when 

*w s “ Ut 

• Conduct progress reviews, when applicable with the student (which may include the guardian and schrvnl personnel) and provide 
copies of those reviews to the school. 

• Nor nchidc students horn participation in the program on the basis ni ace. color, erred, religion, sex. national origin, agr. disabdiry. 
marital gams, sums in regard to public assiga n c e nr any other prorecred groups under sure, federal, or local Equal Opportunity Law 

• Provide student with safety training, safe equipment, and a sate and healthful workplace that conforms to all health and safety 
standards of federal and state laws. 



No* exdude students horn participation on the basis of color, creed, religion, sex. national origin, age, disability, marital gams, 
status in regard to public assigance or any other protected groups under state, federal or local Equal Opportunity Laws. 

Support the student in meeting the requirements of the student's lEP/transation plan. 

Participate in progress reviews scheduled with matron, student, and student's guardun(i). 

Comply with all federal, sure, and local regulations 

Place students in appropriate work' based learning experience basrd on tested interests, aptitudes, and abilities and provide appro 



• Provide orientation and general safety instruction to the student prior to pla^ment in a non paid, work-based learning activity. 

Parent(* I/Guard ian(s) Responsibilities Are Tot 

• Give permission for participation in the work-based teaming activity and support the student in m reting the requirements of the 
program. 

• Participate in any progress reviews scheduled with mentors, school personnel, and srudenr; and communicate information vital to 
the success and development of the student. 

• Understand their child is doc entitled to a job at the end of the activity or to receive any wages during the agreement time. 

Student's Responsibilities Are Tot 

• Follow all rules and guidelines set by the school district and work- based learning placement site. 

• Participate in progress reviews scheduled with matron, school personnel, and/or parenr/guardian; and share information of event* 
or tiers relevant to your progress in this program. 

• Understand he or she is not entitled to a job at the end of the activity or to receive any wages during the agreement time. 

Llpon signing this agreement all parties agree to comply with the responsibilities listed above. 



School Representative l>ite 

Worksite/ Agency Representative. l>ite 

A copy of the student's Individual Training Plan is attached to this agreement. 

Yes No (If no. document the reason training plan b not needed.) 

Copies of thb agreement should be thstnhured to the student, parent or guardian, and worksite/ agency. Ihe original 
hie at the school dutrict. 



Work-Based Learning Nonpaid Training Agreement 
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Career Day 

Wanda and her mother attended the career day ipon&ored by the Rotary Club at her middle school. Since Wanda 
lives in a rural community, many exhibits involved agriculture and small businesses. Wanda spent some time talk- 
ing with the owner of a one-hour film dev eloping shop that had just opened in a nearby community. She told her 
parents she wanted to sec die shop and find out more about how it worked. 

Her mother telephoned the shop owner and took Wanda to observe the business on a Saturday afternoon. 
Wanda was quite excited by her conversation with the owner and asked him several questions. Wanda's mother 
told her teacher that Wanda talked about this visit for several days. Wanda also asked her mother if she could con- 
tinue to “work like this” when she entered high school next yea r. 

Documentation 

Wandas special education teacher gathered written comments or made notes when talking with each of the explo- 
ration site managers. The teacher and the paraprofessional kept notes on their observations of Wanda during these 
activities. The teacher also talked with Wandas parents several times. At the end of the school year, the teacher 
wrote a summary of Wandas career exploration experiences, pointing out Wandas career preferences (c.g., child 
care and photography), her responsible behavior at the worksites, and her potential to continue in a WBL pro- 
gram in high school. 

Wanda's Career Exploration Experiences and the FLSA 

Wanda's participation in the career exploration component of WBL conforms to the guidelines published by the 
U.S. Departments of Labor and Education. In this instance, she observed work settings in school as well as in the 
community. She had the opportunity to watch and participate in work at sites exhibiting a variety of career and 
occupational areas (i.c., food service, library science, veterinary science, child care, graphic arts, and photography). 
However, she received no pay for any service she might have performed. She spent no more than five hours at any 
one exploration site. Nor did her participation in work at any site result in an immediate advantage to the busi- 
ness. Her teacher responded appropriately in contacting the veterinarian when it was reported that Wanda was 
cleaning dog kennels. This activity was not carried out under supervision; it had die potential to benefit die busi- 
ness and therefore would violate the guidelines for career exploration had it continued. 

Wanda’s interests and preferences were considered in selecting her exploratory experiences. Her parents were 
fully informed and participated in the activity. The exploration goals and objectives were dearly established as 
pan of the transition component of Wandas IEP. Wanda’s special education teadier. the paraprofessional, and site 
managers supervised her assignments. It was not necessary to supervise Wanda di reedy at all times given her be- 
havior, proficiencies, and IEP/ transition plan goals and objectives. Written notes, including Wandas log provided 
adequate case documentation. 

There is the strong porential for the results of Wandas career exploration experiences to influence the devdop- 
ment of Wanda’s lEPs during her high school years. Of particular interest to Wanda is the opportunity to enroll 
in one of the career and tcdinical education programs ai Leesburg High School as part of her high school special 
education program. 
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Setting 

Mike is 16 yean old and attends a large suburban high school. Mike has a cognitive disability (IQ of 70) and 
has received special education and related services since he was four years old. A substantial part of his education 
program now centers on comm uni ty- based instruction. His IEP goals focus on functional community* skills, social 
skills, and work-related skills. According to his IEP. Mike speaks in short sentences of three to five words, and of- 
ten his diction is unclear. He has difficulty following directions with more than two steps. Mike sight reads words 
related to his daily schedule and is typically outgoing. Mike has difficulty adapting to new routines. 

Mike's Previous WBL Experiences 

Mike has participated in several career exploration 
experiences since he entered high school last year. 

They included observations and limited partiti- 

groccry store, a dry cleaner, and a cleaning service. 

Mike’s special education teacher/coordinator ob- 

Transition Component of Mike's IEP 

An IEP meeting was held to review Mikes academ- 
ic and transition goals and objectives. Mike, his fa- 
ther, and the other IEP team members developed a 
long-term transition goal for Mike that stated Mike 
would secure employment within the community 
upon graduation from high school. 

During the meeting, Mike expressed intcrcsi in the cleaning company that he observed as part of his career ex- 
ploration activities. He enjoyed the way the company organized employees into three-person teams, and assigned 
teams 10 residential and commercial customers who subscribe to the cleaning service. Mikes special education 
teacher knew that the cleaning company had provided career assessment and training opportunities to several 
students in die past and was a positive work setting that offered a variety of jobs. 

Team members decided that Mikes teacher would seek the company’s permission to construct a career assess- 
ment situation for Mike during the school year. Based on Mike's interests and abilities, Mike and the other team 
members developed his annual transition goal and a set of objectives for reaching that goal. 

Arrangements for Mike's Career Assessment 

Mike’s teacher met with the owner of Eaglewood Cleaning Services and discussed the possibility of the company 
serving as Mike’s career assessment site. The owner remembered Mike from his career exploration experience 
there. Mike’s teacher explained that the purpose of Mikes career assessment was to evaluate him in a variety of 
work-rdated areas induding performance, ability to follow directions, and social rdationships. The owner agreed. 
Since all of die cleaning services provided by the company to corporate dients were performed at night, the owner 
suggested assigning Mike to a team that cleaned private homes during the day. The owner also suggested assigning 
Mike to one icam at first so he wouldn’t have to adjust to several employees at once. The teacher promised that he 
or a paraprofes&ional would accompany Mike to the worksite and remain there with him. 

Development of Mike's Career Assessment Plan 

Mike’s teacher visiicd several of the company’s worksites and met the teams and supervisors before Mike began his 
career assessment activities. Mike went with his teacher twice to confirm his interest in this assessment placement. 



served Mike in each of his exploratory experiences 



pation in a bakery, a Iasi -food restaurant, a large 
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His teacher also conducted a worksite analysis to decide if Mike would need any type of assistance to perform 
the assigned tasks. Transportation was the only assistance Mike would need. To accommodate this need, Mikes 
teacher or paraprofessional would accompany him to work. 

The company's owner and Mike’s teacher chose a residential cleaning team and supervisor for Mike based on 
the teacher s observations during the worksite analysis. Mikes teacher developed work-related and social behavior 
analysis instruments to assess Mikes job performance. These forms addressed each of Mikes transition objectives: 
work performance, ability to follow directions, and social relationships. 

Mike’s supervisor, teacher, and paraprofessional met to review the assessment plan. They agreed that the)* would 
collect data on Mike’s work rate on each task (c.g.. cleaning windows, vacuuming). Mike would be expected to 
perform the task just as well as employees without disabilities, although he might need more time or closer super- 
vision. They also agreed to monitor Mikes attendance, attitude, willingness to follow directions, and interactions 
with coworkers. The paraprofessional would write task checklists for Mike to follow when working, and Mike’s 
supervisor would reinforce these with verbal instructions. 

Initially, assessment data would be collected each time Mike was at the worksite. Mike's teacher and the parapro- 
fessional would write case notes appraising Mike’s performance and behavior to supplement the data collected using 
the forms. The assessment process would entail collecting data on a task or behavior, meeting with Mike to review* 
his performance, then reassessing his performance. Assessment would then focus on a new task or behavior. Mike’s 
teacher obtained agreement to the assessment plan from Mike, his father, and the owner of the cleaning company. 



Career Assessment Plan for Mike Pendleton 

(Atucb pUit to Indik'tduM Training Apte mm i) 

Student * Name 

Wocluzie/ Agency: LatftH+od LltMtnf 2 kfnwj 
Tgadicr/Cooidirmor. tuuni ^rurrran 

During diis aucuxnent. Mikr will work j lediienriiJ ritaning team 
fur rwu houn per day, ihrtt day* per wtrk. The wurk with the 
company in any one setting will not euccd 90 houn. 

The following will bt inoiol during this work-bated learning 
eiperitsiLr at identified in Mike KVsufleams IttVciunatioci gods 
and objectives: 

. ability to: 




1 . follow oral directions; 

2. Ask for help when needed; 

T Becume cumfofuble with changes in schedule! and routiner, 

4. Inter set appropriately with coworkm and supenison; and 

5- Perform the following cleaning tasks as well as employees 
without disabiities: 



Mike’s Career Assessment Experience 

Mike participated as planned in lus career as- 
sessment placement with kaglewood Cleaning 
Services. He enjoyed die work, although he was 
hesitant to talk widi coworkers initially. Mike's 
teacher and the paraprofessional encouraged him 
to talk by starting conversations and drawing 
Mike into discussions. When Mikes teacher or 
the paraprofessional drove Mike between work- 
sites, Mike expressed that he would prefer to ride 
in the company van with the other cleaning team 
members, as he enjoyed talking informally with 
his coworkers. 

Mike had difficulty following verbal directions. 
He relied heavily on the written task checklists. 

His supervisor found that he needed to show Mike 
how to do each task at least twice before Mike 
could tackle it himself. Coworkers later offered 
assistance as part of their roudne. Both Mikes 
teacher and supervisor observed dtat Mike needed 
to ask for help when he didn't understand a direc- 
tion or task. He just stood to die side until some- 
one noticed he wasn't working. But once Mike 
understood die task, he performed it efficicndy 
and well. Mike didn’t like moving from house to 
house. It took more dim a rnondi for Mike to 
be comfortable with this, and when the schedule 
changed, Mike still had trouble adjusting. 
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After two months with the team, both Mike’s teacher and supervisor believed die carcci assessment was com- 
plete. Mike wanted to keep working. His supervisor talked to one of his colleagues, and arranged for Mike to join 
anodier team. Mike protested: “I want to stay here!* His father and teacher told Mike dial people often change 
jobs, and gening to know new situations was just a fact of working. Mike reluctandy agreed to mow to a second 
team. This gave Mike's teacher the opportunity to assess him again with respect to his abdiry to enter new situa- 
tions, establish relationships, and respond appropriately to different supervisors. The career assessment process was 
repeated with simdar results. 

Outcomes of Mike's Career Assessment 

The career assessment showed that Mike has the potential to work on a cleaning services team. He can do the 
work at productivity levels comparable to those of employees without disabilities. Mike needed to improve his 
ability to follow oral directions, ask for help when he doesn’t understand something, become more comfortable 
with changes in schedules and routines, and gain experience and support in interacting with coworkers. 

Mike's Career Assessment Experiences and the FLSA 

Mike seemed to benefit from his career assessment experience. The experience provided his teacher with the 
information necessary to develop training objectives for Mikes next WBL activity. This assessment was conducted 
according to the FLSA guidelines. Eaglcwood Cleaning Services was selected as the career assessment site based on 
Mike’s interests and the goals and objectives of his I EP/ transition plan. The career assessment plan made it clear 
that Mike would require no pay, and that Eaglcwood would receive no benefit from Mike’s participation. Assess- 
ment data were collected systematically by school personnel and Eaglcwood staff. Mike spent less dian 90 hours at 
Eaglcwood during the school year. 

In general, die school was proficient in its supervisory responsibilities. However, if Mike bad ridden in the 
company van without the appropriate permissions, it might have presented a liability for the school system, since 
school liability requirements vary. Yet, opportunities for students to interact informally with employees is a valu- 
able component of their career assessment experience, and school personnel should explore ways in which these 
opportunities can be fostered. In instances such as Mike’s, perhaps the school could have arranged for die parapro- 
fcssional to ride in the van with Mike. He could have had the opportunity to converse informally with employees, 
which was part of his assessment plan, and possibly not infringe on the schools liability requirements. The legal 
responsibility for the school, the company, and the driver of the van must be clear prior to allowing Mike to ride 
in die van with or without a school representative accompanying him. 

The career assessment component requires that when all possible information about the students training needs 
has been collected, its time to move the student to a work situation in winch new information can be obtained. 
Mike’s teacher was correct to move him to another team when the teacher and supervisor believed the initial as- 
sessment data collection process was complete. More data were needed on Mike's abilities to enter new situations 
and establish positive peer and supervisory relationships. Since Mike had not spent 90 hours at the Eaglcwood 
Cleaning Services site, and more assessment data could be obtained dicrc, it was appropriate he join a second team 
for this purpose. 
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i-Related 



a Hotel Laundry Setting 



Marilyn is a 17-year-old who has a physical disability and moderate mental retardation. While she is ambulator)', 
health-related problems limit her ability to walk long distances. Marilyn attends an urban high school where she 
participates in regular classes and receives consultative assistance from the special education and r dated services 
staff. Marilyn speaks in single syllable words and rardy uses whole sentences. Her receptive vocabulary, however, 
is much greater than her expressive vocabulary, and she can follow two-step directions. Marilyn knows some sign 
language and recognizes picture symbols on a daily schedule board that she uses. 



Marilyn's Previous WBL Experiences 

Marilyn's previous WBL experiences included sorting materials for recycling, custodial work in a community 
center, and laundry service in a downtown hoteL Under the supervision of her job cuadi. Marilyn completed a 
comprehensive career assessment in the laundry facility at the Brentwood Inn. 



Transition Component of Marilyn's IEP 

During her IEP/ transition planning meeting to discuss work-related training. Marilyn expressed a clear preference 
for training in a laundry service. Her job performance and general attitude during her career assessment at the 
Brentwood Inn laundry facility reinforced Marilyns choice for training. 

During the assessment phase, her job coach found that Marilyn could perform two basic tasks: sorting soiled 
laundry and folding clean laundry. In sorting, Marilyn worked at approximately 40 percent of the rate of regular 
employees. Her work rate was 20 percent of the rate of regular employees in folding laundry. Her job coach also 
noted thar Marilyn did not like her routine changed. If she had been sorting for several days, she resisted switching 
to folding. She also had trouble dealing with a different supervisor if her regular supervisor was ill or had a day off. 
Her job coach suggested diat Marilyn receive instruction on how to take a break on the job site and interact widi 
other employees. 

Marilyn and her parents understood that her training would be no longer than three hours per day. three days 
a week, and would not exceed 120 hours. The school would provide transportauon to the Brentwood Inn and the 
job cuadi or a paraprofcssional would be on-site at least two days a week. When her job coach or paraprofcssional 
was not at the worksite. Marilyn would report to the laundry supervisor and receive her training from him and 
anodier hotel employee who would work with Marilyn. There would also be three other students in training at the 
Brentwood Inn, one in laundry service and two in general housekeeping. 



Marilyn's IEP Transition Objectives 



1£P 



4hn 



*drw ponmr rrfUcsed tht ouuma 
rtcGmmcnrfjiswm c/bfrfsb c**ch. 



Objcctivra 

• 1 mill i nexus c how cxuxh laundry I fold and Kin. 
as observed by my supervisor and job coach. 

• 1 mill learn how tu load vrashen. add deteip.tnc. 
unload washers, and place items in the dryer, as 
observed by ray supervisor and job coach. 

• 1 mill learn how rn have ennvenabons with other 
cmpliytss. use the snack machine, and use die 
restroom during break time, as observed by my 
supervisor and |ob couch 



Marilyn's Work-Related Training at the 
Brentwood Inn 

Marilyns job coach shared the IEP transition objectives 
related to Marilyn's work-related training with the laundry 
supervisor and the employee assigned to work with Marilyn. 
ITic plan called for the job coach to be on-site during the 
initiation of new or expanded tasks and to provide assis- 
tance to the supervisor on specific strategics and techniques. 
Marilyns special education WBL icacher/coordinator wrote 
an agreement outlining the purposes of Marilyn's work-re- 
lated training and the expectations fur both the Brentwood 
Inn and the school system. The hold management, Mari- 
lyn. and her parents accepted the agreement. 

Marilyn began her work-related training at the beginning 
of die second semester. Her job cuadi stayed with Marilyn 
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the first week and established the desited training piograms and data collection instruments. During die second 
week the job coach stayed on-site. 

By the end of the second week, her job coach and supervisor concurred that Marilyn could work independently 
under the direction of the laundry supervisor until new tasks were introduced. The job coach was present each 
time Marilyn was introduced to a new task. Because Marilyn was in a training program, her supervisor collected 
the same data on Marilyns performance that her job coach collected. Her job coach worked with the supervisor 
in collecting data and giving Marilyn feedback for a week. Then die supervisor took over these responsibilities. 

The job coach, supervisor, and Marilyn scheduled a conference each week to discuss Marilyns progress and decide 
when new training activities would be initiated. 

During Marilyns initial training in laundry sorting, bodi her job coach and supervisor saw that Marilyns rate de- 
clined after the first wxirk hour. Her job coach suggested that fatigue may be a factor. The bundry supervisor arranged 
for Marilyn to work at a large table with a stool. This improved Marilyn's work rate. Marilyn also had trouble during 
breaks. She needed to be prompted to rake a break and was reluctant to begin talking with other employees, even die 
one with whom she worked doscly. Her job coach noticed dial when Marilyn took a break with another student in 

die training pro- 



Individual Work-Related Training Plan for Marilyn Busch 

(Attach plan t) Individual Training Agre em ent) 

Students Name: Manhn Buith 

Workutc/Agency: Brmnb'O&d fit * i 



As pan nl Marilyn's work bued learning experiences, she will pamezpare in nonpaid. wock- related train- 
ing for three hours per day. three days per week that will not exceed 1 20 total hours. 

The following will be assessed during this work based learning experience as as identified in Marilyn 
Busdt's lET/tranitrinn goals and objectives: 






will 



1 . Son* fold laundry: 

a. Increasing her wide rase tu 75% c«f the raie of botd employers", and 

b. Transition from requited supervision by a job cuudi to lupemuon by the laundry lupcrrnor. 
2. Learn rot 

a. Load washers; 

b. Add detergent; 

c Unlaid washers; and 
d. Plice items in a dryer. 

5. Learn to: 

a. Convene with other employees. 

b. Use die snack madiine; and 

c Use the restroom during break time. 

Anecdotal records wil be kept during the initial break pcrindi. When it b determined that Marilyns 
'break behavior" b appro pciare. her job coach nr parapmfesuonal will withdraw, and Marilyn will take 
breaks with her "buddy* and/or other hotel employees. Marilyns job coach will continue to cnUed data 
on an intermittent basis and review Marilyns behavior in the wreldy meetings. 



"New training i 



\ will be initialed once the 75% work rare has been achieved. 



gram. she not only 
interlard with her 
schoolmate but 
with hotel employ- 
ees as well. The 
laundry supervisor 
changed the break 
schedule so that 
Marilyn and her 
friend had breaks 
together. 

Marilyns job 
coach observed 
her at lease twice 
a week and 
documented all 
observations. She 
discussed Marilyns 
work behavior and 
performance with 
the hotel employ- 
ees and Marilyns 
parents on a 
weekly basis. Her 
job coach asked 
Marilyns parents 
to prov ide her with 
more situations 
in which Marilyn 
could make deci- 
sions (c.g., helping 
plan dinner, select- 
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ing her clothes). She felt this would help Marilyn make decisions at work particularly in how to use her break rime. 

Marilyn continued to experience difficulty in switching tasks, even when she had previously demonstrated that 
she could efficiently perform the new task. Marilyn used symbol cards to help her switch assignments. The cards 
were placed on a board, and when she completed one task. Marilyn returned the card to the board and took the 
next card illustrating the new task. Marilyn checked off tasks as she completed them. Marilyn's job coach devel- 
oped a data form that recorded Marilyn's activities and reported the data to the teacher/coordinator. 

Results of Marilyn’s Work-Related Training Experience 

Marilyn's job coach and supervisor reported diar Marilyn was productive and dependable and met die work- 
related training criteria established in Marilyn’s lEP/transirion plan. As a result of her performance. Marilyn was 
offered a part-time, paid position in the Brentwood Inn laundry service. 

Marilyn’s Work-Related Training Experience and the FLSA 

Marilyn's work-related training experience met all of the guidelines established by the U.S. Departments of Labor 
and Education for nonpaid, nonemployment relationships according to die FLSA. Training site selection was 
consistent with Marilyn’s transition plan objectives, results of her prev ious WBL activities, and her own vocational 
preferences. An Individual Training Agreement was signed by Mardyn. her parents, a representative from the 
Brentwood Inn, and a school representative. The agreement stated that the training was part of Marilyn’s educa- 
tional program and would be under the supervision of school personnel; the training period would not exceed 120 
hours; Marilyn would not be paid during this time; and Marilyn would not replace an employee in his or her job, 
but would work with regular hotel employees. Marilyn was assigned to a supervisor and a hotel employee. Mari- 
lyns job coach, hotel supervisor, and assigned employee made several adaptations to her work routines to enable 
her to succeed. Her productivity rates increased to 75% of the rate of hotel laundry employees. 

If Marilyn and her parents decide to accept the Brentwood Inn’s offer of part-time employment. Marilyn w ill 
enter the cooperative work experience component of WBL Widi Marilyn’s job coach and oilier school person- 
nel. the employer must ensure that this placement meets FLSA requirements. There are several options. Marilyn 
could be paid the same wages as those earned by hotel employees. Since Marilyn is under age 20, she may initially 
be paid a training wage, for the first 90 consecutive days of employment under FLSA regulations. Following the 
90 days, the employer would be required to pay regular wages. Or. Marilyn could be paid a "commensurate wage 
rate" that is proportionate to the wage and productivity of regular hotel employees. Her current work rate is at the 
75% level when compared to regular employees. If this commensurate wage is less than minimum wage ($5.15). 
the Brentwood Inn and the school district must apply to the DOL Wage and Hour Division for approval under 
Section 14 of the FLSA. They must obtain the required certificate to pay a commensurate wage less than the mini- 
mum wage before Marilyn begins part-time employment. 
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r*Hn 



j Work 




Setting 



Greg Is 19 years old and eligible to graduate from high 
school at die end of the school year. He has a cognitive 
disability. Greg is highly verbal and reads at a second-grade 
Icvd. He has basic money skills and knows how to use die 
bus system in his suburban community. Greg began receiv- 
ing special education services in die diird grad e . When he 
entered high school, Greg w*as placed in regular classes with 
resource instruction in reading and math. Greg has had 
several encounters with the juvenile authorities while in 
high school. His most recent offense — shoplifting — resulted 
in his spending six months in a juvenile corrections facility. 
When he returned to school, his IEP team focused his spe- 
cial education program on helping him modify his behavior. 



Greg’s IEP Transition Objectives 

TTic iramition component at Ckegi IEP ioduidtii the 



ainect fab inccnxwing skills. 




• 1 will develop j r&um4 with the help of my »chrol 
*ur and i 



Transition Component of Greg’s IEP 

Ai his IEP/ transition planning meeting, Greg said that he was interested in die restaurant business. As pan of a 
career and technical education program in consumerism he completed during his junior year, Greg had the op- 
portunity to visit a variety of businesses in his community. Restaurants attracted his attention. The team agteed 
that one transition component of his IEP should focus on preparing Greg for employment after graduation. Greg’s 
WBL trachcr/coordinator agreed to search for a cooperative work experience in the food industry as part of his 
special education program. 

Gregs parents worked with him to prepare a r&umcL reviewed by the tcacher/coordinator. The teacher/ 
coordinator also had Greg complete several job applicauons and pardcipate in simulated interview's with school 
staff and local community business volunteers. 

The tcacher/coordinator spoke about Greg widi the manager of Pizza Time Restaurant. The owner agreed to 
interview’ Greg widi die possibility of offering him a part-time job. The owner understood that if Greg was hired 
he would be paid the same salary as other employees in that position. Greg would have the opportunity to try 
several different work tasks under the supervision of the owner or a manager. 

The owner interviewed Greg and offered him the job on a trial basis. Greg would work as a utility person, 
clearing dishes and utensils from tables, wiping tables, setting tables, and filling water glasses and salt and pepper 
containers. The job w*as 15 hours per week <1 1 :00 a.m. - 2:00 p.m.) for five days a week. Greg would begin dur- 
ing the second semester. The tcacher/coordinator worked with the counselor to rearrange Gregs second semester 
classes to fit this work schedule, thus making sure Greg would be able to meet his IEP goals and graduate. 

The restaurant owner and school personnel agreed that this was an educational experience for Greg although 
he W'as being paid. The owner would complete a weekly report on Gregs activities and send it to the teacher/ 
coordinaior. Similarly, either Gregs WBL coordinator or his special education teacher would observe Greg ai work 
at least four times during the semester. The tcacher/coordinator assured the owner that school personnel would 
help him in working with Greg if necessary. 



Grog’s Part-Time Job at Pizza Time 

Gregs WBL coordinator went with him to work his first day. Pizza Time owner Mr. Hargrove, the teacher/ 
coordinaior, and Greg talked about the terms of his employment to clarify expectations. Greg jumped right in 
to work. Mr. Hargrove's first three weekly reports were very positive. The tcacher/coordinator noted that he was 
motivated and had a positive altitude toward his work. 

During the fourth week, the tcacher/coordinator received a telephone call from Mr. Hargrove. He explained 
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that Greg hid reported to work that week in 
a bad mood and was negative to customers on 
three occasions. Mr. Mar grove was concerned; 
he had spoken to Greg about his behavior 
with little success. The tcachcr/coordinator 
telephoned Gregs parents and reported the 
situation. They spoke with Greg. It seems 
that Gregs bus ran late that week, and Greg 
was anxious about getting to work on time. 

This anxiety showed in his attitude toward his 
coworkers and customers. 

Upon learning of this situation, the teacher/ 
coordinator called Mr. Hargrove to ei plain. 

She also talked with Greg. Since Greg couldn't 
leave school earlier than 10:15 a.m.. everyone 
agreed that he wouldn't be penalized if late for 
work due to traffic and bus operations. 

Mr. Hargrove explained this to Greg. With 
this pressure removed, Greg was fine. The WBL 
coordinator and special education teacher saw 
Greg’s confidence and productivity improve. 

Results of Greg's Cooperative Work 
Experience at Pizza Time 

Greg worked on Saturdays when regular em- 
ployees were absent or when die restaurant was 
busy. Mr. Hargrove expanded Gregs respon- 
sibilities to include taking carry-out orders on 
the telephone and working the front counter. 

As a result, Gregs money skills improved great- 
ly. Greg also got a raise of 50 cents an hour. 

Greg’s school work did not suffer as a result 
of his work at Pizza Time. In fact, it improved. 

Greg’s parents believed this was due, in part, 

to the fact that Mr. Hargrove would ask Greg periodically how his school work was coming along. 

Mr. Hargrove offered Greg a full-time position as a waiter following graduation. Greg accepted this offer. In ad- 
dition. Mr. Hargrove suggested that Greg consider enrolling in a training program for potential restaurant manag- 
ers while he works at Pizza Time. 



Confirmation Letter to Pizza Time Restaurant 

Uncoln HiQh School 

2 115 Mason Btai 
Takers*# He. IA 24356 
(415) 886-COn 

Oaoher 1.2004 

Mr. Harry Hargrove 
Pcxza Tirar Restaurant 
75 Rockawiy Drive 
TaylomUle. LA 24357 

Dear Mr. Hoigiove 

I im very pleased that you have ottered Greg Neliuci pan-time employ 
mem on a trial bats Greg will work for ynu as pin of the work based 
k am mg program lieie at Lincoln High School. We mill rearrange 
Gregs aainnl schedule so thax he can work as a utility person during 
the lunch drift. 

hvciyonc involved wants this id be a positive learning experience for 
Grqi I appreciate your willingness to provide him with a variety ot 
experiences in your restaurant. I believe you will find him to be a good 
employee who wants to learn. 

Grew and his parents understand that he will cam minimum wage (cur- 
rently 55. 1 5 per bout) while wuriang for ^iu. This is the same wage pond 
tn all new employees in his position, lx is also understood that you are 
under no obligation to retain Greg as an employee when he graduates. 

Enclosed is a weekly review sheet hu Greg, the Indrvidual Training Plan 
and yrair copy of the Individual Training Agreement. Please hll our the 
review sheet and staid it to me Vixir copy of die training agreement and 
training plan should be kept on hie. Grrg and his pirents understand 
that you may terminate his pan time empkiyroent if he is not per I arm 
ing adequately. Please do not hesitate to telephone me if or any rime you 
hare questions or if we may be of at meaner. Thank you again lor provid- 
ing this cooperative work experience. 

Sincerely, 

Myrtle Gleason. Work Based Learning Teacher/Cccitdiiuioc 
Lincoln High School 



Grog's Cooperative Work Experience and the FLSA 

Greg’s part-time employment at Pizza Time was consistent with FLSA requirements. Since he earned minimum 
wage, there was no need to apply for waivers or special certificates from the Department of Labor Wage and Hour 
Division. Greg’s employer accepted supervisory responsibility. Since Greg was 19 years old, there were no restric- 
tions on the number of hours worked in nonhazardous jobs. 

The experience met Greg’s desire to work and conformed to the transition component of his IEP. While Mr. 
Hargrove was not obligated to employ Greg after the WBL experience, he did so. Greg attained his transition goal 
of full-time employment following high school graduation. 
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Cooperative Work Experience 
Employer’s Reporting Form 



Sndou 



Employer. 
Week nf 



Please rare the student on each of the fallowing using a scale from 1-5 
poenu with 5 trpresenting a level consistent with or exceeding employees 
without disabilities to 1 representing a marked lack of performance 




Student rrpnrts to w*>ck on time 
: finished assigned work 
respects supervisor and cnwnrkers 
follows supervisor's directions 
i jppmpnjtdy 



New work activities in which the student engaged this 




Pizza Time paid Greg, but the school 
shared responsibility for his WBL place- 
ment. When Greg experienced difficulties on 
the job, the WBL ccacher/coordirucor and 
his parents helped Greg resolve the situa- 
tion. Both the WBL coordinator and special 
education teacher monitored his job perfor- 
mance as needed. The placement was dearly 
consistent widi die definition of cooperative 
work experience. 
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Stephen is 15 years old and attends high school. 

He has a cognitive disability with an IQ of 49. 

Steven is nonverbal but can recognize picture 
symbols related to daily activities and uses basic 
signs to communicate. He has received a variety 
of special education and related services since 
he was age three. During the past school year 
Stephen was involved in two WBL experiences. 

The first was in a warehouse where employees 
sorted paper and ocher office material for recy- 
cling. The other was with a maintenance crew' 
in an office building that collected and sorted 
recyclable materials. A paraprofessional went 
with Stephen to each of these sites. The school 
provided transportation. 

Stephen's Transition Plan for the School Year 

Stephen, his parents, and school staff agreed that Stephen should have more WBL experiences. At his IEP / 
transition planning meeting, Stephen, his parents, and other IEP team members decided that Stephen’s transition 
plan should reflect goals and objectives that not only focused on specific work skills* but also on social skills. Ste- 
phen indicated that he is interested in baseball cards, computer games, and television. His father said that Stephen 
also enjoys physical work, particularly working in the yard with him. Stephen and the rest of the team members 
decided that Stephen would participate in the career exploration component of the school’s WBL program, and 
work on his social skills in community environments. Stephens teacher contacted Jacobs Lawn and Garden Cen- 
ter. a local garden supply store and nursery. 

In selecting career exploration sites, Stephens interests and abilities were considered. Team members also fdt it 
was important that Stephen experience worksites different from those he was exposed to in past WBL activities. 

Mr. Jacobs, the owner, had not participated in a WBL program before, but he w*as willing to try. The teacher ex- 
plained that Stephen would be scheduled for five onc-hour visits to the lawn and garden center and would be ac- 
companied by school staff. The teacher also explained that Stephen was nonverbal, but could converse using basic 
signs. Mr. Jacobs agreed to show Stephen the basic operations of the garden center and allow him to try some tasks 
while being supervised by the paraprofessional. 

A paraprofessional in Stephen’s school knew the owner of the Sports Time Card Shop, a small business operated by 
the owner widi pan-time help on weekends. Stephens teacher and paraprofessional wcnc to sec the card shop owner 
to discuss the possibility of a career exploration placement for Stephen. The ow ner was hesitant, primarily because of 
the value of some cards in die shop. When the teacher agreed to be on-site with Stephen, the owner agreed. 

Stephen's teacher sent a follow-up letter to the owners of both businesses and to Stephen’s parents confirming 
the exploratory placements, die purpose, and die requirements. In the letter to Stephens parents, Stephen’s teacher 
provided a description of each site. The letter to the business owners outlined the purpose of Stephens visits and 
the obligations of the businesses and the school. His parents gave their permission for Stephen to participate in 
these career exploration activities. 
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Stephen's Career Exploration Experiences 

Jacobs Lawn and Garden Center 

Stephen watched employees doing general maintenance activities like stocking, loading and unloading trucks, and 
cleaning equipment at the nursery. Me also observed them watering shrubs, planting flowers, and repotting bushes 
in die greenhouse. He particularly liked an older worker who showed him how to snip dead leaves from plants. 
During Stephen's visits to the lawn and garden center, the owner and the older worker took extra time with him. 
They even learned a few basic signs from Stephen to assist in communicating. 

Stephen asked several questions during his visits. With the help of the paraprofcs&ional. Stephen asked how often 
plants needed to be watered, why some plants wwe grown in die hodiouse, and the age required to work at the nurs- 
ery. Mrs. LaMorc, the paraprofessional. commented to his parents and teacher that she had never seen him so outgo- 
ing. Stephen was most happy when he was outside in the uce operation ol the business. He particularly liked bagging 
young trees for sale. Stephen signed to the paraprofessional 
and the owner that he would like to plant a tree. 'Ihc owner 
told him that he hoped he would have the chance to do thiL 



Sports Ttme Card S!>op 

Stephen was very excited when he entered the cm! shop. 
He wanted to look at and touch everything. The owner 
was nervous. He said dial sorting through the cards he 
purchased at card shows was a big job. Cards arc sorted 
by team. year, and value. The teacher asked if Stephen 
could tty sorting cards by team. The owner had a suck of 
cards that he didn't consider to have much value, which 
he hadn't yet sorted. Stephen's task w*as to sort the cards by 
team, which he picked by players’ uniforms. The teacher 
noted that Stephen was more interested in examining than 
sorting each card. She terminated the activity after 15 min- 
utes. The remainder of Stephens first visit was spent with 
the owner as he organized display cases. Stephen showed 
little interest in this activity. The second and third visits to 
the card store did not go well, according to the anecdotal 
records kept by the teacher. Stephen lost interest quickly in 
the routine tasks of the card shop, and the owner w*as nor 
comfortable with the situation. Stephen decided he wanted 
to slop his exploratory visits to the card shop. 

Results of Stephen’s Career Exploration 
Experiences 

Stephen, his parents, and the teacher met to discuss the 
results of his experiences. While they agreed thar the experi- 
ence w ith Sports Time Card Shop had not worked our. it 
provided information that was useful to future decision- 
making. Stephen really enjoyed Jacob’s Lawn and Garden 
Center and had asked to work dicrc again. Sicphcn's parents 
said that he was really excited on the days that he went there. 
They noticed a difference in his dress and his attitude about 
going to school. They also said that Stephen talked about his 



Parent Confirmation Letter 



Oakdale High School 

1 DEI WBtftfQtcn 

LOOS GfOi*. 0X76666 
1613) 667-7776 

September 20. 2004 

Mr. ind Mn. Harold Hendrix 

22 Rose Street 

Locus Grave. GA 76667 

l>or Mr. and Mn. Hnuirix: 

1 Am pleased m itinhrm liux nr hive fixind two cum 
exploration silo fur Sctplien. am pin at his special 
education program dies jrir. TTioc sites Air die Jacobs 
Lawn anil Garden Shop and the Spurts Time Card Shop. 
Stephen will spend no morr than Inc houn observing 
and calking widi craplojees at cadi site. Mn. LaMocr. 
parapculesuonal. will accompany Stephen to Jacob's Lawn 
and Garden Shop. 1 will be wish Stephen at Spurn Tune. 

The purpose of these exploratory activities is tu allow 
Stephen to observe a variety ol Job situations to bend- 
unzr him with caster options. Stephen will not be ex* 

• work during his visits, but lie may participate 
asks to increase his undemanding oT the Jobs 
carried out there. Stephen will not recent any wages lor 



in some 



Mrs. LaMort and 1 will keip notes on Stephen's expert* 
cnees and share them with you. We also encourage yuu 
to di scuss Stephen's experiences with him. This will bdp 
us in developing prospective carter plans with Stephen. 
Please read. sign, and return to me the attached training 
agreement. When all panics luvr signed, a copy win be 
sent to yuu. II you ha 



Sincerely. 

□len Treadwell 

Department ol Special Services 
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visits and even offered his dad some tips on gardening. The ream decided that Stephens teacher would contact Mr. 
Jacobs, the owner, to explore the possibility of using the lawn and garden center as a career assessment site. 

Stephen’s Career Exploratory Experiences and the FLSA 

Career exploration proved to be a valuable activity for Stephen, his parents, and his teachers to use in identifying 
future transition goals and objectives. The planning, preparation, and supervision were all carried out according to 
the U.S. Departments of Labor and Education guidelines governing nonemployment placements. Stephen spent 
a maximum of 5 hours at each career exploration site. Stephen's parents appeared fully informed, and the experi- 
ences were clearly consistent with Stephen’s 1EP. 

The school could pursue placing Stephen in Jacobs Lawn and Garden Center during this school year as a career 
assessment activity. More than one WBL component can occur in a single school year as long as the maximum 
hour requirements for each component arc not exceeded. 
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Mindy it 16 years old and a 
sophomore in high school. 
She has cerebral palsy and 
uses a motorized wheelchair 
to travel from place to place 
and has a cognitive disability 
with an IQ of 70. Mindy 
talks using a Dynavox (a 
voice computer), along 
with facial expressions and 
gestures. She is very social, 
never hesitating to initiate 
conversations with others. 



Mindy's Long- and Short-Term Transition Goal and Objectives 

Long- Term Goal: 

• 1 will be employed, with Appropriate tupporti, in the community alter high school. 



Short Term God: 

• 1 will explore my career interests and abilities and in 



: sell -confidence through career 



Objectives: 

• I will participate in career atsnsmenr activities ar a community worksite placement. 

• I will participate in IEP rotstingt and expects ray preferences lor work raprnences. 

• I will leant new vocabulary on the Dynavox related to work and work activities. 

• 1 will become more sell* reliant 



Transition Component 
of Mindy’s IEP 

The previous transition 

component of Mindy’s IEP established a goal that she would be employed in the community, with appropriate 
supports, after high school. Mindy's career exploration experiences within the school included observing other 
students sort bottles and cans from the refreshment machines and assisting office staff in filing student records. At 
Mindy’s most recent IEP/tiansition planning meeting, Mindy, her parents, and other team members decided that 
Mindy should have more worksite placement opportunities in the community. Team members, including Mindy, 
concunrd that she wanted to go into die assessment phase of WBL. 

Taking Mindy’s interests and abilities into consideration, the schools WBL coordinator identified an assessment 
site at Global Operations, Inc., a firm that sorts a variety of records and other office supplies and shreds unwanted 
materials. Global Operations agreed to serve as an assessment site for Mindy, and after visiting the company. 
Mindy and her parents agreed to the worksite placement. Mindy’s career assessment would be under the direct 
supervision of the job coach, who would always be present- 

Mindy and the rest of the IEP team members met again and developed transition objectives with her at the 
placement site. The assessment objectives did 

not include work and social interactions with 

supervisors and coworkers. Rather, this activity 
focused on Mindy's mobility, communication ca- 
pabilities. task performance, and stamina. A job 
coach would accompany Mindy to the worksite 
and keep anecdotal records of her interactions 
with employees to use as a basis for developing 
subsequent assessments in other sites. 



Preparations at Global Operations 

The tcochcr/cootdinaior visited Global Opera- 
tions three times prior to Mindy's placement. He 
observed the office routines, assessed die work 
rates of other employees, met with the rehabili- 
tation counselor seeking assistive technology 



Mindy’s Transition Objectives for her Career 
Assessment at Global Operations, Inc. 



Use my Dynavox to ask lor records to be sorted, shredded, or 
recycled, as observed by my tejcher/coocdiiumr nr job < 



* Work at a study pace, as observed by my tudier/aiovdinasor 
or jedi cuudt. 

* Work for one -hour periods, as uhsmed by my 
coordinator or job coach. 

* Travel by myself from the sdsool bus to Global Operations and 
use the i 



* Ask lot help 10 
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informjtion tlur would support Mindy, and talked with Mindy's supervisor and coworkers. After these visits, he 
developed a career assessment plan. The plan assessed Mindy’s ability to: 

• Leave the school bus, enter the building, use the elevator, and report to her work station; 

• Report to her work supervisor and request her assignment; 

• Retrieve documents; 

• Sort documents to be shredded or recycled; 

• Shred the correct documents; and 

• Request assistance from a coworker in using the resuoom. 



Mindy's Career Assessment at Global Operations 

Mindy's job coach designed a process for introducing Mindy to her career assessment activities. On the first trip to 
Global Operations, he helped Mindy into die building and told her that her work station was on the 6th floor. He 
asked if the knew’ how to use the elevator. In the elevator Mindy knew that she needed to push a bunon for the 6th 
floor, but was not sure which bunon to push. The job coach helped by showing Mindy die 6di floor button. Once 
on the 6th floor, Mindy met her supervisor and learned that she would report to her supervisor first, upon arriving 
at the office. Mindy successfully rrrurned to die elevator and learned to select lobby to gci to the ground floor. 

Mindy’s second visit was like her first. In addition, her job coach introduced Mindy to an employee who would 
provide her with the materials for sorting, shredding, or recycling. On the trip out of the building, Mindy’s job 
coach noticed her hesitancy to enter the elevator with other people. He suggested that she say "excuse me.” and 
back her wheelchair inside. 

During the third visit, Mindy's job coach showed her how to retrieve the materials she would need to do her 
job. Without help, Mindy went to her work station and requested her assignment. She dicn went to the distribu- 
tion point, but did not ask for the documents to be sorted. The job coach waited, but eventually needed to give 
her a cue to request her work. 

As new tasks were introduced. Mindy’s job coach tracked her time-on-task behavior. He began with 15-minutc 

intervals and continued to lengthen 
them up to one hour. Mindy en- 
joyed the work and quickly met her 
job criteria. 

Mindy seemed comfortable with 
a female coworker, who provided 
her with the materials for complet- 
ing job tasks. Mindy initiated con- 
versation with her. joking around 
or asking her questions related to 
Mindy's job tasks. Mindy asked 
her coworker if she would accom- 
pany her to the restroom and assist 
her when necessary. The coworkcr 
agreed to do this. Mindy’s job coach 
complimented her on her self-as- 
sertiveness in asking this coworkcr 

Faimt's Signature Date ■ to assist her. 



Parent Permission Form for Transportation of Student 

Rosecroft Pubbc Schools Work-Based Learning Program 

Please sign and date the perxniisiun hinn and return to die worit -based learning 
coordinator jc Rmccrult High School. (The signed lorra will be attached to cbe 
Training Agreement.) 

I gise permission lor my daughter, Mindy Loscll . to be turn ported iy school 
personnel tu and horn the cuter assessment ate at Global Operations, Inc. 1 
undmtand Kiiscauft High Sduml personnel will maintain res f«i nobility foe and 
supervision ol Mindy at all tunes. 

This pcmuisKin lurro win be in cdect hum October 1. 2004 through Deirmbcr 
1 . 2001 . 

I understand that il Mindy’s participation is nut acceptable tu me. the schuol. or 
die business, these activities will erase. 
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Results of Mindy's Career Assessment 

Mindy remained in this assessment situation for two months, working two hours per day, four days per week, for 
a total of 64 hours. Upon collecting adequate assessment data on Mindys transition objectives, the WBL teacher/ 
coordinator ended the activity. He concluded that Mindy could and did respond appropriately to the work situ- 
ation. She had die necessary independent mobility to enter the office, the communication skills to request work, 
the organizational skills to follow directions, and the stamina and task behavior to complete assignments. He 
believed that Mindy could benefit from more assessment activities in other settings. He asked Mindy if she wanted 
more assessment experience. She said she did. 

The case manager, special education teacher, WBL teacher/coordmator. job coach, Mindy, and her parents dis- 
cussed the assessment results. Mindy enjoyed her assessment experience, and her parents were pleased that Mindy 
w*as sharing her work experiences with them. Her parents discussed their jobs with her and were encouraged by 
the way in which Mindy was able to relate to the work world. 

Planning Mindy's Next Career Assessment 

The WBL teacher/coordinator maintained his recommendation that Mindy participate in more assessment situ- 
ations to make sure she could generalize the behavior she exhibited in this situation. He also wanted to expand 
the career assessment component to look at additional social skills, particularly interactions with coworkers. He 
explained that Mindy’s past worksite tended to isolate employees because of the nature of the work. Mindy and 
her parents agreed dial additional assessment situations would be helpful, particularly since Mindy had limited 
career exploration experiences. 

At a subsequent IEP meeting, Mindy and the other team members discussed the possibility of Mindy partici- 
pating in a career assessment at a local thrift store. This experience would allow Mindy to enhance her indepen- 
dence. The store was on a transportation line served by buses equipped for wheelchairs, thus Mindy would have 
the opportunity to ride the city bus. Mindy would be involved in sorting collected clothing items by type and 
qualiry. Mindy stated that she enjoyed her job tasks at Global Operations, which also involved sorting, and dut 
she would like to work at the thrift store. The teacher/coordinator and job coach would remain involved but to a 
lesser degree, and would continue to collect daia. 

Mindy's Career Assessment and the FLSA 

Mindys career assessment activities were planned and conducted according to the FLSA guidelines for such expe- 
riences. The assignment was consistent with Mindys transition goals and objectives. Mindy and her parents were 
involved in the process. The schools job coach supervised Mindy on the job. The assessment results provided use- 
ful information on Mindys transition objectives and in planning Mindy's subsequent career assessment activities. 

Mindys teacher/coordinator was extremely conscientious in adhering to FLSA guidelines. Had Mindy re- 
mained at Global Operations much longer, she would have exceeded die 90-hour limit established under the 
FLSA guidelines for career assessment. Both the teacher/coordinator and Mindys parents believed that the Global 
Operations placement had yielded as much assessment data as possible, and that a second site was needed to assess 
Mindys independent performance in a more integrated setting They reconvened the IEP team and selected the 
thrift store as a subsequent career assessment site for Mindy. 
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Example 7; Work-Related Training in Thr 



Jason is a high-school junior with moderate mental re- 
tardation. He is cuncndy receiving instruction in read- 
ing and language am. physical education, consumer 
math, and industrial technology. Jason reads at approxi- 
mately the third-grade level. He travels throughout the 
community on his bicycle. Work-based learning is pan 
of Jasons special education program. 



Jason's Transition Goal and Objectives 



Goal: 

•I wiU rccnve wcirk*reiued training at thrw worksites 
in the community. 



I ■ B 



1 Usr a time deck comedy to begin and erui work, as 
observed by my Job cujeh and supervisor. 



• Arrive u work on rime and follow a break schedule, as 
observed by my job coich and supervisor 

' Talk correctly with supervtsuts and cowocken. 

1 Pxniripue in my work cvatiumuns* idling pod live and 
ncgiztvr cuttinunts and aoepting coruxnxu 



Transition Component of Jason’s IEP 

List year Jason's WBL program included career 
mem as part of his industrial technology program. 'Ihc 
assessment showed that Jason had a variety of career in- 
terests. good hand-eye coordination, the ability to fol- 
low written and verbal instructions, and dial he could 
perform tasks accurately and efficiently. Jason and his 
parents agreed widi school personnel that no additional 
assessment was required: Jason could go directly into 
work-related training in a community setting. 

During an lEP/cransition planning meeting held 
at the beginning of the school year, Jason, his parents. 

and the other IEP team members established the transition goal that Jason would receive work-related training at 
three worksites. Each training opportunity would be three hours per day for about eight weeks for a total of about 
120 hours. Jason's involvement in multiple worksites would enable him to generalize basic job skills. The team 
agreed that Jason would visit prospective training sites and make his own selections. 



' Rejd work intrirmaooa and follow directions. . 
by my job coach and supervisor. 



ibiervcd 



Jason's Work-Related Training Experiences 

Jason observed and interviewed at five worksites. He selected three for his work-related training experiences: a 
hospital, a grocer)' store, and a hardware store. Jason and his job coach developed specific competencies for him to 
attain during each work-related training experience. The)' were as follows: 

• White field Farms Groceries: Properly pack grocery bags; collect carts from parking lot; observe street safety; 
stock shelves; mop/clean up spills and broken glass; sweep; and load groceries into cars. 

• Marion County General Hospital: Deliver meal trays to patient rooms; match the name on the tray to the 
name on the bed; push large delivery carts loaded with trays to rooms on three floors; load carts for delivery; 
collect trays after meals; empty carts; dispose of trash and sort utensils, glassware, and plates; load dishwasher, 
and provide patients with basic assistance. 

• Morgan's Hardware Store. Inc.: Sweep aisles; unload and load supply trucks; load customer cars; stock shelves; 
price hardware items; help customers; and direct customers to appropriate personnel for assistance. 

Jasons job coach went with him during the first few weeks he was involved at each site. The coach instructed 
and helped Jason interact w ith employees. An employee at cadi site superv ised Jasons training after this introduc- 
tory period. The job coach or other school stall" met with the cmploycc/supcrvisor and Jason weekly. Appropriate 
school staff recorded and compiled case notes on Jason's progress at each training site. Written evaluations oc- 
curred at the end of the job coach's supervisory period and at the end of each training experience. The employee/ 
supervisor, Jason, and the job coach participated in these evaluations. 
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Results of Jason's Work-Related Training Experiences 

Jason was successful in all three training situations, according to his job coach and the evaluations of the site supervi- 
sors. Jasons parents reported that he obviously enjoyed working because he frequently told diem about his experienc- 
es and interactions with coworkers. All of Jasons site supervisors commented on his positive attitude and willingness 
to take on any tasks assigned. Jason said he liked all three jobs, but particularly enjoyed interacting with die patients 
at the hospital. His hospital supervisor mentioned the possibility of hiring him os an orderly during the summer. 

Jason's Work-Related Training Program and the FLSA 

Jasons work-related training experiences were extremely successful. They were also planned and carried our ac- 
cording to the FLSA guidelines for work-related training. Should Marion County General Hospital offer Jason 
employment as an orderly this summer, support may be available through state and local Workforce Investment 
Systems. Or. Jason could elect to work for the hospital in a cooperative work experience arrangement by enrolling 
in summer school at DcWeb Senior High. School personnel would have to be available 10 share responsibility and 
supervisory duties os needed. Jasons IEP would have to provide for such a WBL experience. Both the school and 
the hospital would have to decide if Jasons employment required any waivers from the Department of Labor Wage 
and Hour Division. This would depend on rhe hourly wage that the hospital offered to Jason. 
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Raymond is 20 years old and lives in a group 
home. He has cerebral palsy and uses a walker 
and both manual and motorized wheelchairs. 

Raymond Ls nonverbal and uses a communi- 
cation system. In his last year of high school. 

Raymond makes dear choices and has strong 
preferences. 

Worksite Placement at a Local Bank 

Raymond s goal is to secure paid employment 
in his community. The local bank, previously 
involved with Raymond as a career assess- 
ment and work-related training site, wants to 
hire him, and Raymond stated he would like 
to work there. The bank wants to pay Ray- 
mond an hourly wage below minimum wage. 

so it must obtain a special certificate under Section 14 of the FLSA. Raymond's vocational rehabilitation (VR) 
counselor helped the bank obtain the special certificate establishing Raymond's commensurate hourly wage. His 
VR counselor made sure the bank had the certificate before employing Raymond through the cooperative work 
experience program. Bank personnel agreed to review Raymond s productivity rate every six months and adjust his 
salary accordingly. Tasks Raymond will perform at his placement include: shredding unwanted material; operating 
the microfiche system; rip-stripping checks; and delivering interoffice mail. 



Raymond’s IEP Transition Goal and Objectives 

GoaL 

• I will wock in ihe b*nki (nun office uui be pud for ray woik. 
Objectives: 

• I will nan converurinm with my lupervbor ind ownrken. 

• I will resptrt the penomd space o l others. 

• I will wurk for up cu two hours it a time. 

• I will move horn one task tn another without supervision. 

• I will use die rcsnMim by myudl. or <uk lur lielp when 1 nod it. 
i in my work evaluations. 



1 will 



pdniapue i 



Transition Component of Raymond’s IEP 

Raymond has had a surrogate parent represent him in special education issues since he was 17. He and his sur- 
rogate parent are active members of the IEP team and attend lEP/transirion planning meetings. Raymond and the 
other IEP team members established the transition goal that Raymond will work in the banks main office. 

The group home staff will provide Raymonds transportation to and from work. Raymond will work 9:30 o.m. 
to 3:00 p.m., Monday through Friday. A job coach from rehabilitation services will accompany Raymond to work 
during the first three months of his employment. During this initial phase, while he is building stamina. Raymond 
will work in 1 5-minute segments with five-minute breaks. 



Raymond’s Experiences at the Bank 

Raymond s VR counselor had previously placed clients in the bank setting and was familiar with the work that Ray- 
mond would be doing. Raymond’s bank supervisor and his VR counselor had previously established a productivity 
rate per task for an employee without disabilities. Initially. Raymond was able to work at 25% of that rate. Ray- 
mond’s supervisor at the bank agreed that as Raymond s productivity' increased, his salary would increase accordingly. 

The first day on the job, Raymond's job coach introduced him to his supervisor. Raymond later told his job 
coach that he was worried because his new supervisor was a woman. However, Raymond remembered several of 
his cuworkers and seemed happy to see diem. 

Raymond had received training in each task he would perform during his cooperative work experience at the 
bank during his work-related training placement there. His job coach spent the first week detecting whether 
Raymond had retained his skills and productivity rate. Raymond showed that he had retained the skills, but his 
production rate was down. His job coadi thought this was due to linlc practice. He decided to target each task 
separately, until the task productivity rate increased, before moving ro multiple task assignments. Raymond’s job 
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coach arul bank supervisor worked out this program. Raymond reported to his supervisor fur direction each day. 

The job coach observed Raymond was reluctant to interact with his supervisor. The bank supervisor confided 
to the fob coach that she was uncomfortable working with Raymond. The job coach explained Raymond’s com- 
munication system to her, stating she should speak to Raymond dirccdy and not through him. By the end of the 
second week, the relationship was less strained. Raymond reported to and received assignments from his supervi- 
sor. but the relationship remained formal. Raymond was much more outgoing around his coworkers. 

When Raymond s productivity rates returned to their previous levels, he was assigned multiple tasks. Raymund 
maintained these rates and sometimes increased them. Raymond progressed to multiple task assignments. Howev- 
er, he had problems keeping these assignments in order. His job coach instituted verbal cues about task sequence. 
He worked with bank employees, who gave Raymond verbal cues as well. 

When Raymond received his first paycheck, he was confused. His previous money experiences had been with 
cash, which he used to buy personal items. His job coach realized he would have to add a training activity of open- 
ing and using a checking account to Raymonds program. A bank clerk volunteered to help. Raymond wanted to 
see his money, so the clerk arranged for this to take place. Then Raymond and the clerk deposited his money into 
his checking account. When Raymond wanted to cash a check, he went to die clerk for assistance. The clerk also 
began to take breaks with Raymond. They would go to the deli across the street where Raymond would select 
snacks. The clerk worked with Raymond on how to give the next highest amount of money and receive change. 
Soon Raymond was picking up sandwiches and drinks for other employees at lunchtime. The job coach noted 
that Raymond really liked "showing off* his new money skills. 

At the end of three months, the job coach began to spend less time with Raymond. He told Raymond’s super- 
visor he felt he could leave completely, but would remain on call. Raymond s supervisor was concerned. After a 
discussion with the supervisor and Raymond, his job coach suggested that Raymond report to another supervisor 
to receive his instructions for the day. 

Results of Raymond’s Cooperative Work Experience 

Raymond s job coach or another bank employee continued to monitor Raymond’s productivity rates. Everyone 
agrred that Raymond, his VR counselor, job coach, and the supervisor would formally evaluate Raymonds work 
in six months and explore the possibility of continued employment when Raymond leaves school. 

Raymond’s Cooperative Work Experience and the FLSA 

Raymond’s cooperative work experience was consistent with his I EP/ transition plan. His employment widi die 
bank was entirely consistent with FLSA requirements. School personnel, Raymond’s VR counselor, and the bank 
personnel were careful to obtain a special wage certificate before Raymond began work. Under this certificate, 
Raymond was paid the commensurate wage of $2.75 an hour based on his productivity as compared to nondis- 
abled employees doing the same work. Raymond is not entitled to permanent employment when he leaves school. 
However, the bank did agree to consider this possibility, and increase his hourly wage based on his performance 
during the next six months. 

Raymond s VR counselor and school personnel worked cooperatively to carry out Raymond’s cooperative 
work experience placement. When Raymond and his bank supervisor had difficulty relating to each other, his job 
coach initiated a positive change. His job coach was alert in adding the activity of managing a checking account to 
Raymond’s WBL experience. 
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Wage and Hour Division Regional Contact 
Information 
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U.S. Department of Labor Employment Standards Administration 
Wage and Hour Division Regional Contact Information 



Northeast Region: In Connecticut , Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Maine, Maryland Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire , New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania , Puerto 
Rtco , Rhode Island, Vermont, Virgin Islands, Virginia* 
and West Virginia, contact: 

Kcgiorul Administrator, Wage and Hour Division 
Employment Standards Administration 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Curtis Center 

170 S. Independence Mall West. Room 850 West 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 
(215) 861-5800 
FAX: (215) 861-5840 

Southwest Region: In Arkansas, Colorado, Louisiana, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Wyoming, contact: 

Regional Administrator, Wage and Hour Division 

Employment Standards Administration 

U.S. Department ol Labor 

525 S. Grifhn St., Suite 800 

Dallas, 1X75202-5007 

(972) 850-2600 

FAX: (972) 850-2601 



Midwest Region: In Illinois, Indiana, Iowa. Kansas . 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin, contact: 



Regional Administrator, Wage and Hour Division 

Employment Standards Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor 

230 S. Dearborn St., Room 530 

Chicago. 1L 60604-1591 

(312) 596-7180 

FAX: (312) 596-7205 



Western Region: In Alaska. American Samoa. Arizona. 
California. Guam. Hawaii. Idaho. Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington, contact . 

Regional Administrator, Wage and Hour Division 

Employment Standards Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor 

71 Stevenson Sc., Suite 930 

San Francisco, CA 94105 

(415) 848-6600 

FAX: (415) 848-6655 

Southeast Region: In Alabama. Florida , Georgia. Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee, contact: 

Regional Administrator, Wage and Hour Division 

Employment Standards Administration 

U.S. Department of Labor 

61 Forsyth Sl SW, Room 7M40 

Atlanta. GA 30303 

(404) 893-4531 

FAX: (404) 893-4524 
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Organizations Providing Assistance in 
the Planning of Transition Services for 
Youth With Disabilities 

• Office of Special Education Programs 
Regional and Federal Resource Centers 

• State Transition Contacts 
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Office of Special Education Programs Regional and Federal Resource Centers 



Federal Resource Center for Special 
Education (FRC) 

Thomas Boer man 

Academy for Educational Development 

1825 Connecticut Avc. NW 

Washington. DC 20009 

(202) 884-8215 FAX: (202) 884-8443 

TTY: (202) 884-8200 

E-mail: tboerman@aed.org 

Web site: htp.l/www federalreso u rccc enter, orgtfrc/ 

States served: National 

Northeast Regional Resource Center (NERRC) 

Kristin Reedy 

Learning Innovations at WestEd 

20 Winter Sport Lane 

Williston.VT 05495 

(802) 951-8226 FAX: (802) 951-8222 

TTY: (802) 951-8213 

E-mail: ncrrc@aol.com 

Web site: htp:llwww.uestedorg/nerrtl 

States served: Connecticut , Maine , Massachusetts . New 

Hampshire , New Jersey, New York. R/yode Island Vermont 

The Alliance for Systems Change and Mid- 
South Regional Resource Center (MSRRC) 

Ken Olson 

Interdisciplinary Human Development Institute 

University of Kentucky 

1 Quality Street, Room 714 

Lexington, KY 40506-0051 

(859) 257-4921 FAX: (859) 257-4353 

TTY: (859) 257-2903 

E-mail: kolsen@uky.edu 

E-mail: dflechl@uky.edu 

Web site: http://www.ihdi.uky.edu/msrrc/ 

States served: Delaware , Kentucky, Maryland, North 
Carolina , South Carolina, Tennessee , Virginia, 
Washington, DC, West Virginia 

Southeast Regional Resource Center (SERRC) 

Betty Beale 

Auburn Univeisity Montgomery 
School of Education 
P.O. Bat 244023 
Montgomery. AL 36124-4023 
(334) 244-3100 FAX: (334) 244-3103 



E-mail: ebeale@mail.aum.edu 

Web site: http://edla.aum.edu/serrc/smc.hrm/ 

States served: Alabama , Arkansas, Florida . Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi. Oklahoma, Puerto Rico, Texas, 
the U.S. Virgin Islands 

North Central Regional Resource Center 
(NCRRC) 

Michael N. Sharpe 

University of Minnesota 

12 Pattec Hall 

150 Pillsbury Drive SE 

Minneapolis. MN 55455-2070 

(612) 626-8155 FAX: (612) 624-9344 

E-mail: sharp004@tc.umn.edu 

Web site: http://www.nonhcentral-rrc.org/ 

States served: Minnesota. Wisconsin, Iowa , Missouri. 
IUinaiu Indiana. Michigan , Ohio , Pennsylvania 

Mountain Plains Regional Resource Center 
(MPRRC) 

John Copcnhavcr /Carol Massanari 
Utah State University 
1780 North Research Parkway, Suite 112 
Logan, UT 84341 

(435) 752-0238 Ext. 24 FAX: (435) 753-9750 
TDD: (435) 753-9750 
E-mail: conna@cc.usu.edu 
Web site: http://wwuKUSu.edu/mprrc/ 

States served: Arizona, bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). 
Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Neu> Mexico, 
North Dakota , South Dakota , Utah, Wyoming 

Western Regional Resource Center (WRRC) 

Richard Zcllcr/Caiolinc Moore 

1268 University of Oregon 

Eugene, OR 97403-1268 

(541) 346-5641 FAX: (541) 346-0322 

TTY: (541) 346-0367 

E-mail: wrrc@orcgon.uorcgon.edu 

Web site: http://interact.uoregon.edu/WRRC/wrrc.html 

States served: Alaska , American Samoa, California , 

Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 

Federated States of ' Micronesia, Guam, Hawaii, Idaiso, 

Nevada, Oregon, Republic of the Marshall Islands, 

Republic of Palau, Washington 
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State Transition Contacts 

This is iht suite agency staff member assigned primary 
responsibility for secondary education and transition 
services within a state or territory Some states have more 
than one transition contact. 

Alabama 

DaLcc Chambers, Education Specialist 

Special Education Services, Department of Education 

HO. Box 302101, Gordon Persons Building 

Montgomery, AL 36130 

(334) 242-8114 FAX: (334) 242-9192 

E-mail: daleec<&a lsde.edu 

Web site: http://www.alsde.edu/html/sections/section_ 
detail asprsecnon-65dfooter=sections 

Alaska 

Transition Specialist 

Office of Special Education Ptograms, 

Department of Education and Early Development 
801 W. 10th Sc.. Suite 200 
Juneau. AK 99801 

(907) 46S-8693 FAX: (907) 465-2806 

E-mail: sped@eedstate.ak.us 

Web site: http://wwweed.state.ak.us/tlshped/ 

American Samoa 

Jane French, Assistant Director. Special Education 
Department of Education 
Pago Pago. AS 96799 

01 1-684-633-1323 FAX: 011-684-633-7707 

E-mail: janef@doe.as 

Web site: http://www.doe.as/ 

Arizona 

Web site: http://www.ade.state.dz.us/ess/transittonservices/ 

Cynthia Bryant. Transition Specialist 

Department of Education 

1535 West Jefferson, Bin 24. Room 4022 

Phoenix. AZ 85007 

(602) 542-3084 FAX: (602) 542-5404 

E-mail: cbryant@ade.az gov 

Wendy Collison, Education Program Specialist 

Transition, Department of Education 

1535 West Jefferson, Bin 24 

Phoenix. AZ 85007 

(602) 364-4026 FAX: (602) 542-5404 

E-mail: uvoUis&ade.azgov 



Arkansas 

Bronwyn Palmer. Transition Coordinator 

Office of Special Education. Department of Education 

2402 Wildwood Center. Suite 170 

Sherwood. AR 72120 

(501) 835-3330 FAX: (501) 835-5326 

E-mail: bpalmer@arkedu. k / 2.ar. us 

Web site: http://www.acc.kJ2.arus/transition/ 

California 

Robert Snowden, Consultant 
Transition Services and WorkAbility, 

Department of Education 
1430 N Street, Room 2401 
Sacramento. CA 95814 
E-mail : bi nouden @cde. ca.gov 
Web site: http://www.cde.ca.gcn/sp/se/ 

Colorado 

Web site: http://www. cde. state, co. us/edesped/ index. asp 
Heather Hotchkiss, Senior Consultant 
Secondary Services, Department of Education 
201 E Colfax Ave. 

Denver. CO 80203 

(303) 866-6622 FAX: (303) 866-6811 

E-mail: hotchkissj) @cde. stall e. co. us 

Barbara Palmer, Consultant 

Trans iti on Services, Department of Education 

201 E. Colfax Ave. 

Denver. CO 80203 

(.303) 866-6721 FAX: (.303) 866-681 1 

E-mail: palmer cde .state, as. us 

Romic Tobin. Senior Consultant 

Secondary Services, Department of Education 

201 E. Colfax Ave. 

Denver. CO 80203 

(.303) 866-6812 FAX: (.303) 866-681 1 

E-mail: usbiH_r@cdeatate.io.us 

Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands 

Anna Yamada. Transition Consultant 
Public School System Special Education Program 
P.O. Box 501370CX 
Saipan, CNM1 96950 

(670) 664-3730/3734 FAX: (670) 664-3774/3798 
Web site: http://www.pss.cnmi.mp/PSSCentralOffice/ 
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Connecticut 

Karen Halliday, Transition Consultant 

Department of Education 

165 Capitol Avc., Room 369 

HO. Box 2219 

Hanford. CT 06145 

(860) 713-6923 FAX: (860) 713-7051 

E-mail: harm. halliday@po.state. et. us 

Web site: bttpJ/www. etsere. orgHnitiativts/teantition/ 

Delaware 

Mark Chamberlin, Education Associate 
Secondary Transition, Department of Education 
Townsend Building 
P.O. Box 1402 
Dover. DE 19903 

(302) 739-4667 FAX: (302) 739-2388 

E-mail: me ham berh n (0 'doe. kI2.de. us 

Web site: htp://www doe. Hate. de. us/exeeptienal jhild/ 

transilion.htm 

Federated States of Micronesia 

Makir Keller, Executive Director 

Department of Health, Education, and Social Affairs 

P.O. Box PS87. Kolonia 

iVthnpei, FSM 96941 

(691) 320-8982 FAX: (691) 320-5404 

E-mail: mkelier@mail.fin 

Web site: httpUfimgov. org/info/edue. him! 

Florida 

Janet Adams, Program Specialist, Transition 

Bureau ot Instructional Support & Communication Services 

Department ot Education 

601 liirlington Building 

325 W. Caines St. 

Tallahassee, EL 32399 

(850) 245-0478 FAX: (850) 245-0955 

E-mail: janetadams@pdoe.org 

Web site: http://www.prn.edu/doe/eommbome/eie- 

hame.htm 

Georgia 

Web site: http://wwui.doe. kl2.ga. us! curriculum! 
exceptional! index. asp 

I*crry Andrews, Transition Specialist 
Division for Exceptional Students, 

Department of Education 



1870 Twin Towers East 

Atlanta. GA 30334 

(404) 657-9972 

E-mail: pandrews @doe.kl2.ga. us 

Stephen Fortier, Transition Coordinator 

Camden County Schools 

1585 laurel Toland Parkway 

P.O. Box 1450 

Kingsland, GA 31548 

(912) 729-4817 FAX: (912) 729-7627 

E-mail: sfortter@'eamden. kl2.ga. us 

Deborah Keane. Stale Transition trader 
Division for Exceptional Students, 

Department of Education 
1 870 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404) 657-9957 
E-mail: dkeane@dae.kl2gd.ta 

Hawaii 

Maxine Nagaminc, Educational Specialist 
Office of Special Education, Department of Education 
6.37 18th Avc., Building C. Room 102 
Honolulu, HI 96816 
(808) 733-4476 FAX: (808) 733-4475 
E-mail: maxine_ndgamine@notei.kl 2. ht. us 
Web site: http://doe.kl2.hi.ui/ipe.ialedueaiion/ 

Idaho 

Jacque Hyatt, Transition Specialist 
Bureau of Special Education, Department of Education 
650 West State St. 

Boise. ID 83720 

(208) 332-6912 FAX: (208) 334-4664 
E-mail: jhyait@tde.state.idta 
Web site: http://www.sde.iitie.id.ui/SpeeiaIEd/ 

Illinois 

Web site: http://www.isbejtate.iLus/tpee-ed/tntnsilion.htm 
I (Jill Hathaway. Director. Project TOTAL 
Division ol Special Education Services, 

State Board ol Education 
100 N. First St.. MCN 243 
Springhdd, 1L 62777 
(217) 782-5589 FAX: (217) 782-1900 
E-mail: thathawa@itbe.net 

(Note: additional Illinois transition Contact on next page) 
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Deborah 1 leckenkamp. Principal Education Consultant 

Division of Special Education Services 

Illinois State Board of Education 

100 N. First St.. MCN 253 

Springfield, IL 62777 

(217) 782-5589 FAX: (217) 782-1900 

E-mail: dhetkenkteisbe.net 

Indiana 

Teresa Gio&si. State Transition Consultant 
Center on Community Living and Careers 
Indiana Institute on Disability and Community (UCE) 
Indiana University 
2853 East 10th St. 

Bloomington. IN 47408 

(812) 855-6508 FAX: (812) 855-9630 

E-mail : tgnnstteindiana. edu 

Web sites: http:// WWW. itde. Indiana, edu/ccL/tratu it ton. him 
http://dor.sUiU. in. us/exceptional/speced/transition. lit ml 

Iowa 

Barbara Guy. Transition Consultant 
Department of Special Education, 

Department of Education 
Grimes Sure Office Building 
400 East 1 4th St. 

Des Moines, IA 50319 

(515) 281-5265 FAX: (515) 242-6019 

E-mail: Barbara. Guyteed. state, ia. us 

Web site: http://www.state.ia. usleducate/ecese/cfcs/speced/ 

index, hunt 

Kansas 

Wendy Bbauw, Education Program Consultant 
Student Support Services, 

State Department of Education 
120 SE 1 0th Avc. 

Topeka. KS 66612 

(785) 296-7453 FAX: (785) 296-6715 
E-mail: wblaauw@kide.org 
Web site: http://www.kansped.org/ 

Kentucky 

Preston Lewis. Program Manager 
Division for Exceptional Children Services. 
Department of Education 
500 Mcro St., CPT 8th Floor 



Frankfort. KY 40601 

(502) 564-4970 FAX: (502) 564-6721 

E-mail : plrwistekde. state, hy. us 

Web site: httpj/www education. kygoi/KDE/ 

Instruct tonal ♦ Resources/ Student* and * Family * Support/ 
Exceptional + Children! 



Louisiana 

Bonnie Wise, Transition & Secondary Program Coord. 
Division of Special Populations. 

Department of Education 

1201 N. 3 w Sl 

KO. Box 94064 

Baion Rouge, LA 70804 

(225) 342-3640 FAX: (225) 342-3281 

E-mail: bo nnie.wiseQla.gov 

Web site: http://www.doe.state.LLus/ldelpecialp/home.htMl 



Maine 

Pom Rosen, CP/Scacc Improvement Grom Coordinator 

Office of Special Services, Department of Education 

23 State House Station 

Augusta. ME 04333 

(207) 624-6648 FAX: (207) 624-6651 

E-mail : pam. rosen testate, me. us 

Web site: http://www.state.me.us/education/speced/ 

specsem.htm 

Maryland 

1‘om Barkley. Transition Specialist 

Division of Special Education and Early Intervention 

Services, Department of Education 

200 W. Baltimore St., 9* Floor 

Baltimore, MD 21201 

(410) 767-0231 FAX: (410) 333-8163 

E-mail : tbarkleytemsde. state, md us 

We b site: http://www.marylandpublicschools.org/MSDE/ 

dvisions/earlyintervl 

Massachusetts 

Madeline Levine, CSPD Coordinator 
Special Education Planning and Policy Development 
Department of Education 
350 Main St. 

Malden, MA 02148 

(781) 338-3381 FAX: (781) 338-3396 

E-mail: mlevtnetedoe.mass.edu 

Web site: http://www.doe.mass.edu/sped/ 
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Michigan 

Beth Stccnwyk, Deputy Director. Special Education 

Special Education and Early Intervention Services. 

Department of Education 

608 W. Allegan 

Lansing. Ml 48933 

(517)241-4521 

E-mail: Steen uj/cB ichigan.go v 

Web site: http:llufwuKmuhtgan.gou/mdtiO, 1607.7-140- 

6530^6598 — . 00. html 

Minnesota 

Jayne Spain. Transition Specialist 
Division of Special Education. 

Department of Education 

1500 Highway 36 W 

Roseville. MN 55113 

(651) 582-8515 FAX: (651) 582-8729 

E-mail : jay nr. spa in (Estate, mn . us 

Web site: http:lleducaison.stdit.mn.us/hmlltntYO _sptttd~ 

stt_jrans.htm 

Mississippi 

Web sites: http://www.fndt.kl2.ms.us/sptcidl, education/ 

Trcse Evans. Transition Consultant 

iVograms for Children with Disabilities 

Office of Special Education. Department of Education 

359 North West St. 

HO. Box 771 

Jackson. MS 39201 

(601) 359-3513 FAX: (601) 359-2198 

E-mail: tetans @mdt. kI2. ms. us 



E-mail : John. lhitnherg@dtst mo.gov 

Web site: http:llwww.dtst.statt.mo.us/dmpecedJ 

Effective Practices/ transitionpage.html 

Montana 

DickTrerise. State Transition Contact & Coordinator 
Division of Special Education, 

Office of Public Instruction 

1300 11th Ave 

Helena. MT 59620 

(406) 444-1579 FAX: (406) 444-3924 

E-mail: dtrtrise@mt.gov 

Web site: http://www.opi.state.mt.us/SptcEd/trans.html 

Nebraska 

Jack Shepard. Consultant 
Educational Service Unit 3 
6949 S. 11 0th St. 

HO. Box 2047 

Omaha. NE 68128 

(402) 595-2171 FAX: (402) 595-2727 

E-mail: jshepard@ndt. state tte.us 

Web site: http:/ /sites . es u9- org: 80800/ N DEtra tuition/ 

Nevada 

Tom Venardos 

Office of Special Education, Department of Education 

1 820 E. Sahara. Suite 208 

Las Vegas, NV 89104 

(702) 486-6521 FAX: (702) 486-6624 

E-mail : venardos @doe. nv.gov 

Web site: http://www.doe.nv.gov/tquity/indtx.htm/ 



Margaret Robinson-H arris. Transition Specialist 
Office of Special Education. Department of Education 
359 North West St. 

P.O. Box 771 
Jackson. MS 39201 
(601) 359-3498 

E-mail: mrobinscn-hams@'mde.kI2. ms. us 

Missouri 

John Bamberg, Assistant Director 

Special Education Effective Practices Session 

Department of Elementary & Secondary Education 

HO. Box 480 

Jefferson City. MO 65102 

(573) 526-0298 FAX: (573) 526-5946 



New Hampshire 

Steve Gordon, Transition Specialist 

Bureau of Special Education, Department of Education 

101 Pleasant St.. State Office Park South 

Concord. NH 03301 

(603) 271-3750 FAX: (603) 271-1099 

E-mail: sgordon@td.statt.nh.us 

Web site. httpJ/www. ed.state. nh. us/education/doe/ 

organixation/imtruction/SpeiialEd/BureauInfbrrnatiorthtTn 



Cate Weir, Transition Consultant 

Institute on Disability, University of New Hampshire 

10 Ferry St. #14 

Concord. NH 03301 

(603) 228-2084 FAX: (603) 228-3270 

E-mail: cutir@cisunix.unh.tdu 
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New Jersey 

Bob l laugh. Project Coordinator 
Office of Special Education Programs, 

Department of Education 

Riverview Executive Plaza, Building 100 Route 29 

P.O. Box 500 

Trenton, NJ 08625 

(609) 633-6431 FAX; (609) 984-8422 

E-mail: robert Isa ugh &doe. s (ate. nj. us 

Web site: http:! I www nj.gov/ njded/speaaled/ 

New Mexico 

Sue Gronewald, Director ofTransition Services 

Special Education Unit, Department of Education 

Education building 

201 S. Federal Place, Room 206 

Santa Fc, NM 87501 

(505) 827-1457 FAX: (505) 827-6791 

E-mail: sgronewdld&ped.state.nm.us 

Web site: http://www.ped. state. us/seo! transition! 

New York 

Web site: http:// wunu vesid. nysedgov/speeialed/tranution/ 

Doris Jamison. Education Specialist 

Program and Development Support Services 

State Education Department 

One Commerce Plaza, Room 1613 

Albany, NY 12234 

(518) 486-7509 FAX: (518) 486-7693 
E-mail: djamisen&ntaiLnjsed.gpv 

Joanne Lacrosse, Education Specialist 
Program and Development Support Services 
State Education Department 
One Commerce Plaza, Room 1624 
Albany, NY 12234 

(518) 486-7509 FAX: (518) 486-7693 
E-mail: jIacrois<&mdi/. nysed.gov 

North Carolina 

Freda Lee, Educational Consultant 
Exceptional Children Division, 

Department ot Public Instruction 

615 Raleigh Road 

Wilson. NC 27893 

(919) 807-3989 FAX: (919) 807-3243 

E-mail : JieeWdpi. state. nc. us 

Web site: http:// www.ncpublscscbaab.org/ ecJ 



North Dakota 

Web site: http:// www.dpi.state.nd.us/tninsitn/imlex.shtm 

Valerie Fischer, Transition Coordinator 
Office of Special Education, 

Department of Public Instruction 
600 E. Boulevard Ave. 

Bismarck. ND 58505 

(701) 328-2277 FAX: (701) 328-4149 

E-mail: vfxscher Estate. nd. us 

Gerry Tccvens, Special Education Coordinator 

Office of Special Education. 

Department of Public Instruction 
600 E. Boulevard Ave., Dept. 201 
Bismarck, ND 58505 
(701) 328-2277 
E-mail: gift tens testate, nd. us 



Ohio 

Lawrence Dennis, Educational Consultant 
Office for Exceptional Children. 

Department of Education 

25 S. Front St., 2nd Floor 

Columbus, OH 43215 

(614) 466-2650 FAX: (614) 752-1429 

E-mail: Ltwrence.dennis&ode.state. oh. us 

Web site: http://wwuKode.state.oh.us/exceptiona/_ehildrrn/ 

children _ with ^disabilities! ideas! default. asp 



Oklahoma 

Web site: http://se.sde.state.ok.us/sesl 

Jodi Flanson, Associate Director 

Special Education Services, Department of Education 

2500 North Lincoln Boulevard. Room 412 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105 

(405) 522-1464 

E-mail: Jody Jsanson&sde. state, ok. us 



James Martin, Director 

Zariuw Center for Learning Enrichment, 

University of Oklahoma College of Education 

840 Asp A vc., Room 1 1 1 

Norman. OK 73019 

(405) 325-8951 FAX: (405) 325-7841 

E-mail : jemartin <&ou. edu 
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Oregon 

Colleen Mitcham, Director 
Secondary/ Pa* uctiondary Transition, 

Department of Education 

255 Capital Sl NE 

Salem, OR 97310 

(503) 378-3600 ext. 2253 

E-mail : collet n. milt ham Estate. or. us 

Web site http://www.ode.. state. or us/search/rtsu/ts/^td=266 



Pennsylvania 

EUcn Romett. Managing Director 

PA Training and Technical Assistance Network 

3190 William Pitt Way. Route 8 

Pittsburgh. PA 15238 

(412) 826-2336 FAX: (800) 446-5607 

E-mail: tromeu@patun.kl 2. pa.us 

Web site: http://wwuKpatun.kI2.pa.us/svs/ trans/ 



Rhode Island 

David Sienko, Education Specialist 
Office of Special Needs. 

Department of Elementary and Secondary Education 
UCE/ Rhode bland College 
255 Westminster St., Shepard Building 
iVovidcncc, R1 02903 

(401) 222-4600 ext 2216 F AX: (401) 222-6030 
E-mail: rid03249@ride.ri.net 

Web site: http://wuniKrtdot.net/sptcuI_neeth/transttiotLhim 









South Carolina 

Web site: http://u>ww. mpeuhooh. cam/otficts/rd 

Katherine Fender, Coordinator 
Office of Exceptional Children, 

Department of Education 
1429 Senate Sl, Room 503-A 
Columbia, SC 29201 
(803) 734-8483 FAX: (803) 734-4605 
E-mail: k fender ‘fide, uaie. ic. mi 

Joy Ives ter, Directot 

Center lor Disability Resource Center 

USC School ol Medicine 

733 Bennett Sc. 

Greenville, SC 29609 

(864) 787-6072 FAX: (864) 654-7602 

E-mail: it/aterjVaULsc. ui 



South Dakota 

Web site: hup./Iwu'U'state.id.ui/deia/spriial/iranipnj.htm 

Julie Carpenter, Transition Program Representative 
Special Education Programs, 

Office of Educational Services and Support 
700 Governors Drive 
Pierre. SD 57501 

(605) 773-3219 FAX: (605) 773-3782 
E-mail: Julie. <arpenter(fitate.td. ui 

Barb Rohtbach, Transition Services Coordinator 
Black Hills Special Services Coop. 

221 South Central 
Pierre. SD 57501 

(605) 224-5336 FAX: (605) 224-8320 
E-mail: brohrbath&tie.net 

Tennessee 

Linda VanderMeer, Director 

Programs and Services. Department of Education 

Andrew Johnson Tower, 5th Floor 

710 James Robertson Pkwy. 

Nashville, TN 37243 

(615) 741-7790 FAX: (615) 532-9412 

E-mail: linda. vandermeerQiuie. in. us 

Web site: http://wwtuilale.in.ut/educaiion/speced/ 

Texas 

Susan Rose, Interagency Coordinator 

Division of IDEA Coordination. Education Agency 

1701 N. Congress Ave. 

Austin. TX 78701 

(512) 463-9414 FAX: (512) 463-9560 

E-mail: irote&'tea.iiaie.txus 

Web site: http:l/wwut tea stale. lx. us/spedaledJ 

Utah 

Susan Loving, Specialist in Transition 

Special Education Services Unit. Office ol Education 

250 East 500 South 

F.O. Box 144200 

Salt Lake City, U I 84114 

(801) 538-7645 FAX: (801) 538-7991 

E-mail: iloving&usoe.kl2.ut.ui 

Web site: h!lp:I/www. usoe.k! 2. ul. ushars/ 
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Vermont 

K. Michael Ferguson. Special Education Consultant 
SEST Team, Department of Education 
120 State St. 

Montpelier, VT 05620 

(802) 828-5110 FAX: (802) 828-0573 

E-mail: mferguson Qdoe. state. it. us 

Web site: http://www.state.vi.us/educ/new/html/pgm_ 

sped, him! 

Virgin Islands 

Cyril Levine, State Supervisor 

Vocational Special Education, Department of Education 

2 1 33 Flospital St., Chtistiansted 

St. Croix. VI 00820 

(340) 773-1095 FAX: (340) 719-7179 

E-mail: clevineQusviosep.org 

Web site: htip:l/www. usvi.org/educution/tndex. html 

Virginia 

Marianne Moore, Education Specialist 

I’.O. Box 2120 

Richmond, VA 23218 

(804) 225-2707 FAX: (804) 371-8796 

E-mail: marianne. mooreQdoe. id rgi niu.gov 

Web site: http://www.pen.kI2. vu. us/VDOE/spcd/ 

transition/ 

Washington 

Cinda Johnson 

Center lot Change in transition Services 

College ol Education, Seattle University 

HO. Bo* 222000 

Seattle. WA 98122 

(206) 296-5760 

E-mail: andaQseuttleu. tdu 

Web site: htp.Hwww. sfMileu.edu/ccis/ 

West Virginia 

Web site: http:llwvde.iiatt.wv.udiM / 

Mary Nunn, Adolescent Education Coordinator 

Office of Special Education, Department of Education 

1900 East Kanawha Blvd., Building 6, Room 243 

Charleston. WV 25305 

(304) 558-3075 FAX: (304) 558-1055 

E-mail: m nu nnQaccess. hi 2. wv. us 



Karen Ruddle, Adolescent Education Coordinator 
Office of Special Education, Department of Education 
1900 East Kanawha Blvd.. Building 6, Room B-358 
Charleston. WV 25305 
(304) 558-3075 FAX: (304) 558-1055 
E-mail: kruddleQaatss.kl2.wv.us 

Wisconsin 

John Triphan, Project Director 
Wisconsin Statewide Transition Institute 
CESA #3 

1 .300 Industrial Drive 

Fennimore, W1 53809 

(608) 822-3276 FAX: (608) 822-3828 

E-mail: jtriphanQetsa3.lt 1 2. wi. us 

Web site: httpl/www. ceiu6.kI2. wi. us/KSA/Tra tuition/ 

Mainpage. html 

Steven Gillcs. Transition Consultant 
Transition and Personnel Preparation 
Department of Public Instruction 
125 South Webster St. 

HO. Box 7831 

Madison. WI 53707 

(608) 266-1 146 FAX: (608) 267-3746 

E-mail: Steve.gillesQdpi Hate. u>i. us 

Web site: http:llwww.dpi.state.wi.us/dpi/dhfd/ten/ 

transitiim-html 

Wyoming 

Joe Ramitcz, Educational Consultant 
Department of Education 

2300 Capitol Ave.. Hathaway Building. 2nd Floor 

Cheyenne. WY 82002 

(307) 777-6215 FAX: (307) 777-6234 

E-mail: jntmirQeduc.statf.uy.us 

Web site: http://www.kI2.wy.us/sp.asp 
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Appendix C 

SSI Work Incentives Available to 
Transition-Age Youth with Disabilities 

• Earned Income Eiiclusion (EIE) 

• Student Earned Income Exclusion (SEIE) 

• Impairment-Related Work Expense (IRWE) 

• Plan for Achieving Self-Support (PASS) 

• Blind Work Expenses (BWE) 

• Property Essential to Self-Support (PESS) 
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Earned Income Exclusion Calculation 

8420.00 Gross income (earned through 

competitive or supported employment) 
•20.00 General income exclusion (unearned 
income, such as bank interest, is 
deducted from the 820 exclusion) 



400.00 

• 68.00 



5338.00 

8335.00 
♦2 

-167. SO 

8500.00 

332.50 

♦420.00 

5752.50 



Earned income exclusion 

Divide dm amount by 2 

1/2 of income is deducted alter exclusions 

SSI countable income 

SSI Federal monthly benefit rate. 1099 

SSI countable income 

Adjusted SSI payment 

Earned gross income 

Total grots earnings 



Earned Income Exclusion 

The Earned Income Exclusion applies to all SSI pro- 
gram recipients, including any student earning wages 
from a school-sponsored employment program or other 
employment. Under this exclusion, some earnings each 
month arc not counted toward the specified SSI income 
limit (5700). For many youth with disabilities, the 
Earned Income Exclusion alone will ensure that most or 
all SSI benefits arc maintained while the student par- 
ticipates in school-sponsored paid employment or other 
paid work situations. 

There arc three parts to this exclusion. The first is a 
general exclusion of 520 of monthly income from any 
source. The second part is an additional $65 earned 
mondily income exclusion. The third pan is the exclusion 
of one-half of all earnings above the combined 520 + 565 
(885) monthly exclusion as well. That is. for every two 
dollars earned, one dollar is deducted from SSI’s payment. 

If. for example, an individual is receiving die maxi- 
mum SSI benefit rate of 5500 per month, the individual's monthly earnings from paid employment would have 
to exceed $1,473 before the SSI benefit would cease and the individual would exit the SSI program if no other 
work incentives apply. This maximum income level would increase if the individual accessed any of the other SSI 
program work incentives. In addition to the Earned Income Exclusion, transition students receiving SSI benefits 
may be eligible for and profit from the following work incentives. 

Student Earned Income Exclusion (SEIE) 

Student Earned Income Exclusion (SEIE) allows a person with a disability under age 22 and regularly attending 
school to exclude up to $400 of earned income per month before applying the Earned Income Exclusion. The two 
exclusions may be used in combination. The maximum annual exclusion is 81,620. 

For example, a full-time college student with a disability receiving SSI benefits of 8500 monthly has the oppor- 
tunity to earn 5500 per month while in school. These earn- 
ings may be excluded under SEIE up to the 51.620 yearly 
maximum. In addition, the student may exclude another 
585 (820 general exclusion; $65 earned income exclusion) 
of monthly earnings, leaving him or her with a countable 
income of 515. Please note that SEIE must be applied be- 
fore the general and earned income exclusions. SEIE can be 
used cither with or without the earned income exclusion. In 
diis example, the students gross income using SEIE is 5485 
(SSI) and 8500 in earnings, for a total of 5985. 

Students must apply for SEIE at rheir local SSA office. 
'The student must periodically submit a statement of school 
attendance, a statement of employment, and wage receipts. 
Local SSA office procedures differ slightly as to how often 
dtese statements arc required. Students should contact dicir 
local SSA office for complete details. 
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Impairment-Related Work Expense (IRWE) 

The cost of certain impairment-related items and services 
that a person with a disability needs in order to work can be 
deducted from gross earnings through an IRWE incentive. 

A student requesting an IRWE must verify that the items or 
expenses incurred are related to his or her disability and are 
necessary for job performance. The student will be asked 
to submit proof of payment. Impairment-related work 
expenses arc deductible for SSI payment purposes when: 

• Ihe expense enables a person to work. 

• Ihc person, because of a severe physical or mental 
impairment, needs the item or service for winch the 
expense is incurred in order to work. 

• Ihc cost is paid by the person with a disability and is 
not reimbursed by another source. 

• The expense is "reasonable" as it represents the standard charge for the item or service in the person's community. 

• The expense is paid in a month in which earned income is received or work is performed while the person 
used the impairment-related item or service. 

Individuals with disabilities may rely on 1KWE incentives throughout dicir entire lives. Work-related expenses 
that arc incurred by a student while in secondary school are likely to continue when they exit school. A student 
applying lor an 1RWL incentive under the SSI program should contact the local SSA office for specific detads and 
documentation requirements. 

Plan for Achieving Self-Support (PASS) 

The Plan lor Achieving Self-Support (PASS) is a work incentive that allows an individual to set aside incume and/ 
or resources for a specified period of time to achieve a work goal. For example, an individual may set aside money 
fur postsecundary education, the purchase of job-coaching support, personal transportation, job-related equip- 
ment, or to stan a business. 1 he income and/or resources set aside in a PASS do not count in determining SSI ben- 
efits. Nor may SSI cash benefits be used to suppori a PASS. When appropriate, a PASS may be used in conjunction 
with other SSI work incentives. If a student under age 18 cannot satisfy the SSI income eligibility requirement only 
because his or her parents or guardians income is too high, the student may apply for a PASS incentive through 
which their parents or guardians can set aside enough income to make the student eligible for SSI benefits. 

I hc PASS is similar to the lEP/transiuon plan: It establishes job-related goals and objectives. Because of these 
similarities, it is possible to incorporate a PASS into the I EP/ transition plan. A transition student may benefit 
hum a PASS while in school or upon exiting. The basic requirements for a PASS include: 

• A feasible and reasonable occupational goal. 

• A defined timetable. 

• Ihc need for income or resources, other than SSI benefits, to be set aside. 

• An explanation of expenditures to be covered by the set-aside funds. 

The PASS should be considered during the IEP/ transition development process even if it is not to be used 
while the individual is still a student. A PASS may be used by any individual participating in SSI at any age. Some 
students can benefit from a PASS while the) 1 arc in school and also after diey leave school to further their vocation- 



IRWE Calculation 

S420.00 
- 8>- (X) 



(iiun earninp 
General and 



earned income eulusiu 



ns 



S355-00 Earned income 

-360.00 IRWE exclusion 

0.00 Countable Income 

5500.00 SSI benefits 

•420.00 Grins earnings 

4920.00 Grusa income 

-360.00 lKWt Expense 

4560.00 Usable grins incom 
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*1 god by purchasing additional training or transportation, for example. As part of die transition planning process, 
the planning team may incorporate the future use of a PASS into the students lEP/tran&ition plan. 

The most likely candidates for a PASS incentive are students who currently arc receiving SSI benefits, want 
to work and have work goals in their IEP. arc in school or a training program or plan to complete postsecondary* 
training, or plan to start their own busineis. 

A PASS incentive can be used to support a number of expenses related to employment goals, including: 

• Tuition, fees, books, and supplies for school or training programs. 

• Supported employment services, including a job coach. 

• Attendant care. 

• Equipment and tools needed to work. 

• Transportation. 

Income and resources that are set aside in a PASS arc 
excluded under the SSI income and resources tests. Any tran- 
sition student who receives SSI benefits or could qualify for 
diem can have a PASS. For example, a student whose income 
exceeds SSI requirements may develop a PASS to maintain 
his or her SSI eligibility while pursuing work goak. 

To receive a PASS, an individual must complete a PASS 
application and submit it to the SSA office. Each PASS is re- 
viewed for approval locally. ITus process can take up to three 
mondis to complete. Anyone may help a student develop a 
PASS, including special education teachers and other school 
personnel, vocational counselors, social workers, employers, 
and private PASS vendors. A distinct advantage of a PASS is 
dial it allows the student to be proactive in securing neces- 
sary training, support, or services to enhance employment 
opportunities. 

Blind Work Expenses (BWE) 

SSA has special rules for people who are blind, including allowing them to earn a higher income (Substantial 
Gainful Activity [SGA]) and still maintain SSI eligibility. Blindness is defined as central visual acuity of 20/200 
or less, in the better eye with best correction, which has lasted or is expected to last a year or longer. Blind Work 
Expenses (BWE) is a work incentive diat allows a blind person to deduct certain expenses needed to retain em- 
ployment from their earned income when determining SSI eligibility and payment amount. For individuals who 
are blind, the BWE work incentive is more advantageous dian die IRWE. Examples of BWE include: guide dog 
expenses; transportation; federal, state, and local income taxes; social security taxes; attendant care services; visual 
and scasory aids; translation of materials into Braille; professional association fees; and union dues. When devel- 
oping transition plans for students who arc blind, school personnel and parents should contact their regional SSA 
office to get more specific information on SSA programs and benefits. 

Property Essential to Self-Support (PESS) 

BESS allows a person to exclude certain resources that arc essential to employment for self-support. For example, 
property thar is used in a trade or business or required by a person as an employee is totally excluded when de- 
termining resources for SSI eligibility or payment determination. While the PESS may have little application for 



PASS Calculation 


$658.00 


Giuu earning. 


- 8*1.00 


General ami earned inenme adtuumi 


$573.00 


Divide ihii amount by 2 


286.50 


Total countable income 


-244 00 


PASS 


$42.50 


SSI countable income 


$500.00 


Federal benefit rate (1999) 


-42.50 


SSI countable income 


$457.50 


Adjuttcd SSI benefit rate 


.658-00 


Grou earning. 


-M4,0Q 


PASS 


$871.50 


liable grou income 
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secondary transition students, it may have utility for some students when they enter die workforce. For example, 
a student who is trained in carpentry may be required to supply his or her own tools as terms of employment. 
Under a PESS the value of these tools would not be counted as a resource. 



For information on SSI and its work incentives, contact the Social Security 
Administration, 1-800-772-1213. 



77/e information provided in this appendix was adapted from " Meeting the needs of youth xinth disabilities: Handbook 
on Supplemental Security Income work incentives and transition students. ” published October 1998 by the National 
Transition Network at the Institute on (Community Integration (UCEDD), University of Minnesota. 
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